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The  Bees  and  the  Flowers 

Bob  Harrington 


w, 


hen  I  asked  my  father  about  the  birds  and  the  bees,  he  was 
sitting  on  the  couch  drinking  a  beer  and  watching  the  Discovery 
Channel.  He  set  his  beer  down  on  the  end  table  and  twisted  his  mouth 
to  one  side.  He  had  a  five  o'clock  shadow;  and  his  red  flannel  shirt 
was  unbuttoned  so  that  I  could  see  his  white  undershirt  across  the 
breadth  of  his  chest.  After  running  a  hand  through  his  thick,  graying, 
disheveled  hair,  he  leaned  forward  and  said,  "Go  ask  your  mother." 

''But  she  sent  me  in  here  to  ask  you." 

He  sat  back  on  the  couch  and  rubbed  the  stubble  on  his  chin 
the  way  the  men  in  shaving  commercials  do.  Then  he  looked  around 
the  room  as  if  an  answer  was  going  to  present  itself  from  our  well- 
worn  furnishings,  and  then  he  looked  straight  at  me. 

"Well,  son,  it's  like  this.  They  call  them  the  birds  and  the 
bees,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  bees  and  the  flowers." 

He  sat  up  and  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  couch. 

"You  see,  Joey,  women  are  like  flowers."  He  put  his  left 
hand  out  in  front  of  him  and  loosely  formed  a  circle  with  his  fingers. 
"They  are  warm  and  gentle  and  fragrant."  Then,  with  is  right  hand, 
he  pointed  his  index  finger  straight  out.  "Now  men  are  like  the  bees 
when  they  fly  around  and  pollinate  those  flowers."  He  took  his 
stiffened  right  finger  and  swirled  it  around  the  hole  in  his  left  hand. 
"Then,  when  it"s  time  to  pollinate,  or  mate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
bees  get  real  close  and  insert  their  proboscis  into  the  flower  and  to 
consummate  the  pollination  and  propagate  the  species."  He  moved 
his  index  finger  in  and  out  of  the  hole  in  his  left  hand  several  times. 
"Understand?" 


Completely  confused  by  his  animated  description,  I  nodded 
in  agreement. 

"And  that's  how  it  works.  Any  questions?" 

"What's  a  proboscis?" 

He  leaned  in  close  to  me  so  that  I  could  smell  the  alcohol  on 
his  breath.  Then  he  pointed  his  stiff  index  finger  at  my  crotch  and 
said,  "Troboscis."  He  leaned  back,  crossed  his  legs,  and  returned  to 
his  television  show  and  his  beer.  "YouTl  figure  it  out  soon  enough. 
Now  run  along  and  help  your  mom  in  the  kitchen." 

Bewildered,  I  turned  and  left  the  room  even  more  confused 
than  before. 


*   >H   * 
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Dinner  at  Five 

Justin  Marciano 


JL/inner  was  big  at  my  house.  Growing  up  in  an  Italian 
household,  I  learned  to  be  on  time  for  dinner.  No  matter  where  I 
was,  I  had  to  get  home  to  eat.  Dinner  would  be  ready  at  five,  so 
I  had  to  be  home  at  four-thirty.  I  could  be  across  town,  but  when 
the  clock  hit  four,  I  had  to  start  heading  home.  No  excuses.  It  was 
horrible  to  walk  in  the  door  and  see  the  family  around  the  table 
talking  and  eating.  Their  heads  would  all  turn  and  stare  like  I  had 
walked  in  dressed  in  women's  clothes — eight  eyes  felt  like  eighty. 
My  father  would  never  say  a  word.  Just  raise  his  hand  slightly  and 
point  toward  my  seat.  We  didn't  have  assigned  seats  exactly,  but 
we  always  sat  in  the  same  spot.  No  one  dared  to  sit  in  my  father's 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

My  friends  never  understood.  They  would  always  break 
my  stones  about  having  to  go  home  to  eat  dinner.  My  friend  Pauly 
would  say  things  like  ''Does  mommy  wipe  your  ass?"  or  ^'Justin. 
Time  for  bed."  I  didn't  get  it  then.  I  hated  to  get  made  fun  of  for 
having  to  go  home  and  eat.  I'd  argue  with  my  mother  all  the  time. 
I  don't  want  to  come  home  for  dinner.  It's  gay." 
You'll  get  home,  and  you'll  get  home  on  time,"  she'd  say, 
ignoring  that  I  had  any  rights  to  say  anything. 

Mom.  C'mon.  Pauly  doesn't  go  home  for  dinner." 
Pauly 's  parents  don't  give  two  shits  about  their  kids. 
That's  why." 

I'd  stomp  my  foot  and  yell,  "No.  Pauly  has  more  freedom. 
Fm  fourteen.  I'm  too  old  to  be  bossed  around  by  you.  Babies 
come  home  for  dinner." 


'^<^^ 


44" 


441 


i^i] 


"Your  brother  is  nineteen,  and  he  still  comes  home.  You  sure  as 
fuck  will  be  here  too.  Now  stop  arguing  with  me.  You tc  gonna 
give  me  a  heart-attack." 

rd  storm  down  my  hallway,  stomping  my  feet,  ending  it 
with  a  door  slam.  My  mother  would  start  yelling,  "Keep  it  up. 
Keep  it  up  you  little  fuck.  I'm  gonna  tell  your  father." 

My  father  w^orked  two  jobs.  He  went  to  w^ork  at  a  New 
Haven  bakery  from  eleven  pm  till  eight  am.  Then  from  there 
he  would  go  to  work  at  a  pizza  restaurant  from  nine  to  three. 
He  would  come  home,  shower,  then  head  to  bed  until  he  was 
woken  up  at  five  or  five  thirty  for  dinner.  This  made  it  even  more 
important  to  be  on  time.  Dimier  was  with  the  family,  and  if  my 
father  w^oke  up  and  I  wasn't  there,  I'd  be  screwed.  I  wouldn't  get 
the  "pissed-off-kill"  look.  Fd  get  the  "Fm  so  disappointed  in  you" 
look.  The  one  where  your  parents'  eyes  are  just  short  of  misty,  but 
red-fierce,  and  you  could  see  the  blood  building  and  boiling  behind 
them. 

I  remember  one  night  when  I  was  late  for  dinner.  I  walked 
in  and  my  father  looked  up.  The  skin  around  his  eyes  was  tired 
and  had  that  mist}^-mad  look.  "Sit  down,"  he  said  ,  pointing  at  my 
empty  chair. 

"Why  you  late?"  His  voice  was  still  groggy  and  muffled 
from  waking  up. 

"I  was  playing  football  with  my  friends,"  I  said  gazing  at 
the  plate  of  manicotti. 

"Football?  So  why  are  you  late.  Break  a  leg?  What?  You 
know  dinner  time." 

"Dad.  Everyone  else  was  staying,"  I  said. 

"If  everyone  jumped  off  a  goddamn  bridge,  you  gonna  do  it 
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too?'*  he  said,  pointing  at  me  with  a  fork.  "Your  mother  tells  you 
to  be  home.  Be  home. 

No  if,  ands,  or  nothings.  Next  time  you  catch  a  fuckin  slap. 
Now  eat." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  discussion.  I  didn't  dare  say 
a  word  back.  I  couldn't.  Too  scared.  My  father  had  a  way  of 
making  me  want  to  cry  just  with  his  voice.  The  forcefulness. 
The  violent  tone.  I  just  stared  at  my  plate  and  slowly  diced  up  the 
manicotti. 

Pauly  never  had  to  go  home.  He  was  rarely  ever  there 
anyway.  He  always  had  money  to  go  and  eat  somewhere,  usually 
McDonald's.  He  would  try  and  bribe  me  to  go  and  eat  with  him, 
but  I  didn't  dare  go  and  eat.  The  only  thing  worse  than  showing 
up  late  for  dinner  in  an  Italian  house  is  not  eating  when  you're 
there.  Two  words  haunted  my  mind  every  holiday.  "Mangia! 
Mangia!''  It  could  be  Halloween,  but  to  my  family,  it  was  just 
another  reason  to  cook  a  big  meal.  So  I  never  ate  with  Pauly.  He 
would  usually  wait  for  me  to  eat,  and  then  I'd  meet  him  outside 
of  his  house  when  I  was  done.  That  was  another  thing  he  would 
make  fun  of  me  for.  He  would  laugh  and  say  things  like  "Dude. 
What  the  fuck  do  you  do  in  there?  It  shouldn't  take  that  long  to 
fuckin  eat." 

I  would  tr\^  to  explain  to  him  the  dynamics  of  dinner. 
He  just  didn't  get  it.  "I  can't  just  get  up  and  walk  out.  We  talk, 
dude." 

"Talk  about  what?  How  much  you  whack  off?"  He'd  say 
slightly  pushing  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"No,  dick.  We  talk  about  the  day.  School.  Work.  Stupid 

shit.  I  don't  say  much,  but  I  have  to  wait  till  it's  cool  to  go." 

• 
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My  father  would  start  with  my  brother  usually — ask  him 
about  his  day.  Then  he  would  ask  me,  and  eventually  move  on  to 
my  mother.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  asked  about  his  day,  for  fear  of 
his  answer.  We  knew  he  worked  his  ass  off  to  keep  a  roof  over  our 
heads. 

After  all  the  food  was  eaten  it  was  time  for  reflection — not  j 
on  the  food  we  had  eaten,  but  about  memories.  My  mother  and 
father  would  talk  about  when  we  were  young.  Stupid  things  we 
did.  The  talk  usually  ended  with  the  story  of  me  getting  thrown 
out  of  pre-school.  It  was  like  court.  I  would  wait  until  my  father 
would  let  dinner  adjourn.  He  did  this  by  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
napkin,  throwing  it  into  his  dish,  then  sliding  his  plate  to  the  center 
of  the  table.  He'd  get  up,  kiss  my  mother  on  the  head,  and  then 
walk  back  upstairs  to  sleep  for  a  few  more  hours. 

This  all  changed  when  I  was  sixteen.  Not  because  I  had 
convinced  my  parents  I  was  independent,  or  because  they  had 
given  up  hope  of  eating  all  together.  They  did  give  up  hope.  On 
their  marriage.  My  father  moved  out.  I  moved  my  room  into  the 
basement,  and  dinner  at  five  stopped.  I  fended  for  myself  now, 
except  on  Sundays.  We  still  had  pasta  then,  but  if  I  missed,  it 
wasn't  a  big  deal.  I  just  had  to  eat  cold  pasta.  The  first  few  weeks 
were  great.  I  didn't  have  to  go  home  now.  and  Pauly  loved  that. 
We  hung  out  from  after  school  until  nine  or  ten.  Then  Td  sneak 
out  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  to  meet  him.  We  had  nothing  to 
do.  but  the  fact  that  1  was  out  that  late — or  early,  was  exhilarating. 

It  faded.  I  got  bored.  It  wasn't  fun  to  go  out  all  night.  I 
got  tired  of  seeing  the  same  things.  I  started  to  miss  dinner  at  five. 
I  tried  to  go  with  Pauly  to  McDonald's  at  five,  but  it  wasn't  the 
same.  We  had  no  conversation.  And  in  a  weird  wav,  I  missed 
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having  my  father  peering  at  me  from  across  the  table.  My  mother 
didn't  try  to  make  dinner.  I  was  playing  high  school  football  and 
working  at  a  fast-food  place.  My  brother  worked  at  a  pizza  joint 
and  w^ent  to  college.  My  sister  was  only  six,  and  she  never  got  the 
chance  to  learn  the  essence  of  dinner  at  five. 


On  my  seventeenth  birthday,  my  father  called  and  invited 
me  to  dinner.  It  was  different  though — only  two  chairs.  I  was  late 
purposely  to  see  the  reaction  I  would  get.  "It's  ok,  Just.  Dinner's 
not  ready  anyway."  I  sat  down  at  the  mini  table  and  waited  for 
dinner  at  six. 


Hi   :5j   H« 
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Ritual  Cleansing 


Nn  Alcina  Danois 


--''y. 


he  best  part  of  my  day  revolves  around  being  naked.  If  I 
could  spend  just  half  of  my  day  standing  underneath  the  full,  glorious 
pressure  of  the  shower  faucet,  I  would  drown  a  happy  woman. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  a  clean  freak,  but  there  is  something 
incomparably  healing  about  hot  water  pouring  down  in  sheets  over 
my  head,  while  the  film  of  the  day  slides  down  and  off  my  skin  in 
shiny  rivulets.  It  is  there  under  that  downpour  that  I  imagine  myself 
intermittently  throughout  my  day.  Even  the  rain  makes  me  wish  I 
carried  a  bar  of  soap  with  me  always. 

Inside  the  tiny  room,  I  shut  the  door,  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
let  it  out  in  a  rushing  sigh  that  speaks  of  desires  soon  to  be  attained,  j 
I  balance  the  w^ater  temperature — first  the  hot  to  make  sure  it  is  hot 
enough,  then  add  a  little  cold  to  keep  me  from  boiling  over  red  like 
a  lobster,  although  the  hotter  the  better.  I  always  do  this. .  .adjust  the 
water  before  I  get  in.  It  reminds  me  that,  although  I  like  surprises,  I 
also  need  to  test  things  from  a  distance  before  they  truly  affect  me.  j 
It's  my  way. 

I  step  inside  the  indoor  waterfall,  and  my  breath  catches  as 
my  cool  skin  is  beaten  by  the  hot  water.  I  hug  my  arms  close  and 
watch  the  goose  bumps  form  and  then  fade  as  my  skin  adjusts.  I  face 
the  water  and  bend  my  head,  imagining  the  hard  pressure  pounding 
some  sense  into  my  brain. 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  faucet  and  let  the  water  scrub  it  clean 
of  the  facade  I  put  on  after  the  last  cleansing.  Here  I  don't  have  to 
hide  behind  that  mask.  I  can  let  it  wash  away:  peeling  back  from 
my  skin,  sliding  down  my  chest,  my  stomach,  the  fronts  of  my  legs. 


I 
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finally  to  roll  off  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  swirl  down,  dow^n,  down. .  .off 
me,  away  from  me. 

This  is  my  therapy.  It's  cheap,  it's  natural,  and  instead  of 
being  pounded  with  Freudian  theories,  I  am  milled  with  the  world's 
most  valuable  natural  resource — our  source  of  life,  cleanliness,  and 
health.  Here  I  am  restored  to  myself. 

It  is  only  when  the  water  is  shut  off  and  I  step  out  and  peer  into 
the  mirror  that  I  am  reminded  anew  of  who  I  really  am  underneath 
the  veneer.  At  this  moment  I  am  bare  naked  to  the  world,  my  face  a 
palette  of  emotions,  feelings,  anxieties,  and  secrets.  Before  I  leave  the 
room,  I  restore  my  mask  and  look  forward  to  the  next  purification. 


*  *  * 
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Hail  St.  Fidelis! 

Karen  Ralph 


I 


t  was  the  fall  of  1 956.  Labor  Day  was  over  and  there  was  that 
crisp  feeling  of  fall  in  the  air.  Armed  with  my  big  brown  shiny  new 
school  bag,  pencils  and  marble  composition  books,  I  was  off  to  first 
grade.  My  long  golden  brown  hair  was  parted  down  the  middle  and 
woven  into  two  thick  braids,  which  would  be  my  trademark  through 
my  younger  years  at  St.  Fidelis.  My  short,  chubby  body  was  suited 
in  a  white  blouse  and  navy  blue  jumper  with  the  initials  ''SFS"  on  the 
left  lapel.  ''SFS"  stood  for  St.  Fidelis  School,  but  my  sister,  Ronnie,  j 

I 

told  me  it  really  meant,  ^^Sister's  Feet  Stink."  As  time  went  on,  I 
realized  she  had  the  right  idea.  | 

My  mother  walked  me  to  school,  of  course.  In  fact,  she  walked 
me  to  school,  met  me  at  lunchtime  to  walk  home  and  back  after  lunch,  I 
and  then  met  me  again  at  three  o'clock.  She  didn't  really  mind;  in  fact 
there  was  usually  a  swarm  of  anxious  mothers  waiting  to  walk  their 
children  home.  I  guess  it  was  fun  for  them  to  exchange  comments 
about  the  nuns,  all  the  homework  we  got,  and  what  type  of  detergent 
they  used  to  get  our  school  uniforms  clean.  If  we  were  more  than 
five  minutes  late  -  and  sometimes  we  were  if  we  were  being  punished 
-  there  was  a  panic-stricken  look  on  their  faces.  | 

We  lived  only  about  six  blocks  from  St.  Fidelis  Catholic 
School;  up  the  block,  past  the  Piegares'  house,  and  then  we  had  to 
pass  the  old  courthouse.  The  courthouse  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  kind  of  like  a  rotary  where  the  cars  had  to  go  around  it  in  one 
direction.  It  was  old,  run-down,  big  and  yellowish  beige;  it  hadn't 
been  used  as  a  courthouse  for  quite  some  time,  and  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  said  it  was  haunted.    When  mom  and  I  walked  past 

! 
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it.  I'd  give  it  a  glance,  but  not  for  too  long  for  fear  that  something 
strange  would  be  in  one  of  the  windows. 

Once  we  made  it  past  the  courthouse,  there  was  a  street  lined 
with  strange  trees  that  had  pods  that  fell  to  the  ground  and  smelled  like 
vomit.  We  carefully  walked  around  those,  then  past  the  convent  of 
St.  Agnes  where  the  nuns  lived,  and  across  the  street  to  the  school. 

Once  we  were  at  the  school,  there  was  a  big  schoolyard  with  a 
fence  about  twelve  feet  high.  It  resembled  something  prisoners  would 
spend  their  free  time  in.  The  principal.  Sister  Lawrence  Joseph,  was 
in  the  schoolyard  telling  everyone  where  to  line  up.  After  I  kissed  my 
mom  goodbye,  I  marched  into  the  schoolyard,  ready  for  school.  Not 
so  for  some  of  the  kids.  There  were  kids  clinging  to  their  parents,  or 
clinging  to  the  chain-link  fence,  and  nuns  running  to  and  fro  trying 
to  pull  kids  off  the  fence  and  get  the  newcomers  on  line  amidst  a  lot 
of  crying  and  screaming.  I  thought  it  was  strange  to  witness  this; 
I  was  actually  happy  to  go  to  school.  My  sister,  who  was  almost  a 
teenager,  didn't  seem  to  have  time  for  me;  my  parents  were  always 
pretty  busy  working  on  the  house,  and  there  was  just  so  much  time 
my  mom  and  dad  could  spend  with  me. 

The  bell  rang  at  a  quarter  to  nine.  Once  upstairs  on  the  first 
floor,  the  first  graders  were  ushered  into  a  classroom.  The  principal 
came  in  and  asked  those  who  hadn't  gone  to  kindergarten  to  step 
forward  - 1  was  one  of  them.  She  said,  "You  children  will  be  in  First 
Grade  1  -B  because  you  didnT  go  to  kindergarten.  Sister  Rose  Muriel 
is  your  teacher."  The  rest  of  the  first  graders.  First  Grade  1-A,  were 
children  who  had  gone  to  kindergarten.  They  filed  out  to  Sister  Joan 
Keniece's  class.  She  looked  like  a  really  kind  and  quiet  teacher;  she 
smelled  of  Ivory  soap,  and  her  habit  had  that  clean  starched  smell 
that  your  senses  can  never  forget  if  you  attended  Catholic  school  in 
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the  50's  and  60's.  | 

The  excitement  of  going  to  first  grade  quickly  diminished 
under  the  command  of  Sister  Rose  Muriel. 

She  was  very  strict  and  hated  it  when  you  erased  something 
on  your  paper.  One  afternoon,  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  copybook 
and  I  erased.  Behind  my  back  I  heard,  ''S'ta,  S'ta,  Karen  is  erasing!" 
Boy,  I  thought  I  could  get  away  with  it.  But  up  piped  Little  Miss 
Perfect  and  Wonderful  herself,  Donna  Stolz.  Her  perfect  sausage 
curls  flopped  freely  as  she  raised  her  perfect  little  hand  to  squeal  on 
me,  and  it  was  all  over.  Sister  Rose  Muriel  came  swiftly  over  to  me. 
Her  big  blue  eyes  bulged,  and  her  face  was  red  and  round,  and  with 
her  habit  bound  so  tightly  around  her  face,  she  looked  like  a  crisp 
Macintosh  apple.  Sister  looked  at  my  copybook  and  said,  "You  know 
there  is  no  erasing!"  She  immediately  cut  the  eraser  off  of  my  pencil 
and  gave  me  a  black  star  on  my  paper.  I  knew  what  that  meant:  my 
father  had  to  sign  it.  At  the  time,  this  was  the  worst  thing  that  could 
ever  happen  to  a  six  year  old.  My  father  would  surely  holler  at  me, 
and  I  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  watch  cartoons  for  a  day  or  two. 
Things  went  prett>^  smoothly  after  that,  except  for  the  fact  that 
I  was  always  asking  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  I  think  sister  thought  it 
was  a  joke,  until  one  time,  she  didn't  believe  me  and  suddenly  there 
was  a  big  puddle  on  the  floor  and  that  meant  I  had  to  change  my 
uniform  at  lunchtime.  Luckily  I  went  home  for  lunch  every  day.  As 
my  bladder  held  out  until  it  was  almost  time  to  go  home  for  lunch,  it 
saved  me  from  the  embarrassment  of  seeing  the  janitor  come  to  my 
chair  to  throw  that  green  stuff  on  top  of  it  to  make  the  cleaning  up 
easier.  The  green  stuff  was  used  for  everything  from  vomit  to  any 
type  of  spills.  Every  time  after  that,  I  was  allowed  to  lead  the  class 
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down  to  the  basement  where  the  bathrooms  were  to  be  sure  I  made 
it  in  time. 

Recess  time  was  also  a  mini-business  for  the  nuns.  They  sold 
penny  candy:  squirrel  nuts  -  those  chewy  mint-tasting  squares  that 
stuck  to  your  teeth,  Ju  Ju  B's,  Dots,  Charleston  Chews,  to  name  a 
few,  to  whoever  came  to  school  with  money. 

Jimmy  Ryan,  a  little  freckle-nosed  red-haired  boy,  was  the 
class  clown  and  alw^ays  got  in  trouble  with  Sister  Rose  Muriel.  One 
day.  Sister  lost  patience  with  him.  She  sent  one  of  the  first-graders  to 
the  eighth  grade  classroom  -  all  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor  w^here  the 
real  big  kids  were  -  to  ask  for  an  escort  to  take  him  to  the  principal. 
When  the  eighth  grader  arrived,  she  said  to  Jimmy.  *T'm  sending  you 
to  see  the  principal.  She'll  probably  put  you  in  the  spanking  machine." 
We  all  looked  with  horror  as  Jimmy  w^as  hauled  off  to  the  principal's 
office  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him  in  the  spanking  machine.  Jimmy 
didn't  come  back  to  the  classroom  that  afternoon.  I  never  did  find 
out  how  bad  the  spanking  machine  w^as  either. 

Chewing  gum  in  class  was  a  major  issue.  If  you  were  caught 
with  gum,  and  it  was  your  first  offense,  the  gum  went  on  your  nose 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  a  second  offense,  as  Jimmy  Ryan  found 
out.  meant  having  the  gum  stuck  to  the  back  of  your  head.  I  thought, 
if  that  ever  happened  to  me,  my  hair  would  have  to  be  cut  off  totally, 
since  my  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  from  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
my  neck,  with  braids  on  either  side.  I  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 
It  may  have  been  a  coincidence,  but  Jimmy  wore  a  crew-cut  for  the 
remainder  of  his  time  in  the  lower  grades. 
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In  the  50's  there  was  paranoia  about  the  communists  dropping 
bombs  on  the  U.S.  Every  so  often  we  would  have  air-raid  drills. 
Sister  Lawrence  Joseph  would  announce  over  the  PA  (public  address) 
system  that  she  was  going  to  ring  the  alarm  for  the  drill.  When  the 
alarm  sounded,  we  filed  into  the  hallway  with  rosaries  in  hand.         I 

What  was  probably  about  five  minutes  seemed  like  forever,  as 
we  prayed  a  decade  of  the  rosary  and  waited  for  the  alarm  to  sound  to 
go  back  to  our  classrooms.  I  guess  saying  the  rosary  was  supposed 
to  keep  the  air  raids  from  actually  ever  happening.  Of  course,  there 
was  absolutely  no  talking  in  the  halls  -  during  drills  or  otherwise. 
If  anyone  in  the  class  did  speak  out.  Sister  Rose  Muriel  would  say, 
"Fingers  on  your  lips."  Our  pointer  finger  would  remain  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  actuallv  made  it  throush  first  grade.  The  dav  came  in 
June  when  Sister  Rose  Muriel  handed  out  report  cards.  A  nun  that 
I  had  never  seen  before  came  to  the  classroom  and  announced  that 
she  would  be  our  second-grade  teacher.  She  told  us  her  name,  and 
it  seemed  reallv  odd  to  me.  I  went  home  and  told  mv  mother  that 
my  second  grade  teacher  was  Sister  Whiskey.  My  mother  looked 
astonished  and  called  the  school  the  next  day  to  straighten  out  the 
confusion.  When  she  got  off  the  phone,  she  was  laughing  and  said, 
"Her  name  isn't  Sister  Whiskey  -  it's  Sister  Frances  Christie!" 
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Religion  101 

Bob  Harrington 

J  received  my  first  serious  dose  of  religious  education  fi^om 
Sister  Eileen  in  the  seventh  grade.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  which  was  a  complete  misnomer — it  should  have  been  called 
the  Order  of  the  Merciless  Sisters.  Sister  Eileen  was  about  five  feet 
tall,  three  feet  around,  and  built  out  of  solid  granite.  Her  face  had  the 
gray  pallor  of  death,  and  the  furrows  in  her  brow  were  deep  from  a 
lifetime  of  contemplation  and  hatred  of  pubescent,  snot-nosed  boys. 
She  wore  the  dark  blue  habit  of  the  Order  with  a  white-rimmed  veil 
that  fell  to  the  base  of  her  neck  and  looked  more  like  a  helmet  than  a 
complementary  piece  to  her  uniform.  I  often  wondered  if  the  stern 
look  on  her  face  was  due  to  the  tightness  of  her  headdress  rather  than 
a  general  dislike  of  her  young  male  students. 

In  the  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  school  started,  the  boys 
all  gathered  in  the  rear  parking  lot  to  play  an  uncivilized  variation  of 
dodge  ball  called  ''kill  the  man  with  the  ball."  The  rules  were  simple: 
two  teams  were  assembled,  a  yellow  parking  space  line  was  used  as 
the  divider,  and  then  the  ball  was  launched  into  the  air  after  a  coin 
toss  or  the  best  two  out  of  three  of  "paper,  rock,  scissors."  The  idea 
was  more  bravado  than  intelligence,  but  we  were  coming-of-age  boys 
who  wanted  to  show  off  our  toughness  and  attitude  for  all  the  girls  to 
see.  The  idea  was  to  keep  the  ball  in  play  until  someone  was  tackled 
or  killed.  There  were  no  goals  or  even  any  attempt  at  organization: 
the  point  was  the  aftereffects  the  game  had  on  one's  school  uniform. 
Gray  pants  were  worn  through  at  the  knees.  Dark  blue  blazers  had 
been  torn  from  the  top  of  the  vent  in  the  rear  to  the  collar;  jackets  had 
been  ripped  in  two. 
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White  shirts  were  stained  with  sweat  during  the  warm  months,  and 
buttons  were  sheared  right  off.  In  general,  the  upper  class  boys  of 
St.  Mary's  Elementary  School  were  a  sorry  looking  lot.  And  that's 
why  my  encounter  with  the  almighty  sister  of  mercy,  the  hardened, 
granite-faced  martinet  of  the  seventh  grade,  would  forever  shape  my 
views  on  Catholicism.  i 

On  this  particular  day  Sister  Eileen  was  very  unhappy  about 
our  appearance,  and  I,  along  wdth  one  of  my  compatriots,  was  singled 
out  for  punishment.  As  all  the  other  students  filed  in  to  school,  we 
were  stopped  in  the  hall  and  told  to  w^ait.  The  bell  had  rung,  and  all 
the  classes  were  getting  settled.  I  stood  against  the  painted  block  wall 
with  my  friend  Tom  and  wondered  what  we  had  done  wrong.  There 
were  other  boys  in  worse  shape  than  we  were;  why  did  we  have  to 
sweat  it  out? 

We  didn't  have  to  wait  long  to  meet  her  form  of  justice.  Sister 
Eileen  gently  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  waddled — that's  what 
all  old,  decrepit,  angry  nuns  do,  waddle  like  the  penguins  they  really 
are — and  approached  us  quietly,  steadily,  vengefully.  When  she 
reached  us,  she  didn't  say  a  word;  she  just  grabbed  each  one  of  us 
by  the  shirt  collar,  lifted  us  off  the  ground,  and  slammed  our  heads 
into  the  wall.  We  were  the  scapegoats.  We  were  the  traitors  among 
her  neatly  pressed  seventh  graders.  We  were  the  Judas  Iscariots  in 
the  garden  of  elementary  academia. 

Her  reprimand  was  short  and  sweet,  ''Don't  ever  come  into 
my  classroom  with  your  ties  untied  again.  Ever!  Do  you  understand? 
Jesus  died  on  the  cross  for  you!''  And  that  was  it.  Tom  and  I  nodded  in 
agreement,  and  she  let  us  down.  We  were  instructed  to  "get  ourselves 
together"  and  then  join  the  classroom.  Tom  and  I  nodded  carefully  to 
her,  as  our  heads  hurt  from  being  slammed  into  the  block  wall,  and 
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we  did  as  instructed. 

I  didn't  fully  understand  what  she  had  said  to  us  or  why  she 
had  singled  us  out  that  day.  What  did  Jesus  dying  on  the  cross  have 
to  do  with  our  ties  being  undone?  But  then,  while  standing  in  the 
hall  retying  my  tie,  a  headache  beginning  to  engulf  my  head,  I  came 
to  the  realization  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  disheveled  look; 
it  was  about  guilt;  as  any  good  Catholic  will  tell  you — it's  all  about 
the  guilt — and  this  was  her  chosen  method  of  spreading  the  word 
among  her  fashionably  wayward  flock. 


^    ^    ^ 
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Spit 

Malinda  Smith 

rowing  up  on  a  small  Caribbean  island  was  not  easy.  I 
remember  one  day  walking  home  with  my  grandmother,  who,  upset 
over  some  insignificant  thing  children  do,  promised  me  that  the  slashes 
of  the  switch  would  soon  run  across  my  back.  The  fear  began  to  build 
in  my  chest  as  I  tried  to  hold  back  the  urge  to  run  and  disappear  into 
the  banana  trees. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  and  I  could  see  the  shadow 
of  our  old  house  in  the  distance.  The  vibrant  blue  exterior  with  the 
diamond-encrusted  roof  slowly  turned  pale  and  rusty  as  we  got  closer, 
and  the  sun  began  to  hide  from  my  grandmother's  rage  behind  the 
tall  trees. 

I  began  to  slow  my  steps,  dreading  w^hat  I  knew  was  my 
destiny,  but  I  was  soon  pulled  by  the  hands  of  my  grandmother; 
hands  made  strong  by  working  the  land  she  and  my  grandfather  had 
developed.  Those  hands  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of  magical  power. 
They  could,  in  one  moment,  make  all  the  pain  disappear  with  the 
softest  touch  when  I  w^as  hurt.  In  the  next  moment,  they  could  make 
me  do  all  the  chores  assigned  to  me  simply  by  suspending  themselves 
in  the  air.  I  loved  and  hated  those  hands. 

My  grandmother  released  her  grip  and  w^alked  up  the  chipped 
blue  steps  and  spat  on  the  top  one.  As  the  spit  landed  on  the  wood,  I 
felt  spiders  crawl  up  my  back.  This  ritual  meant  that  I  must  now  go 
and  find  a  switch.  If  I  returned  and  the  sticky  sali\'a  had  evaporated 
into  the  hot  Caribbean  air,  I  would  be  punished  more  severely.  I 
quickly  approached  a  mango  tree  and  began  to  the  search  for  the 
perfect  branch. 
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A  branch  too  big  may  break  a  bone. 
A  branch  too  small  may  cut  the  skin. 

I  searched  through  the  hundreds  of  branches  with  great  haste  and 
finaUy  found  the  perfect  branch:  smooth  and  sHm.  As  I  raced  back 
to  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  I  began  to  prepare  my  body  for  the  impact 
of  the  switch.  I  tried  to  force  my  eyes  to  see  the  contents  of  the  step 
and  prayed  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  stolen  the  saHva.  Now  closer  to 
the  stairs,  I  could  see  that  luck  had  gripped  me  in  her  arms;  trickles 
of  saliva  could  still  be  seen. 

I  handed  my  grandmother  the  switch  and  turned  my  shivering 
back  toward  her.  The  first  slash  across  my  back  felt  like  hot  oil 
dripping  slowly  and  endlessly  down  the  small  of  my  back.  Two, 
three,  four;  1  could  feel  my  skin  beginning  to  swell.  Five,  six,  seven, 
eight;  I  began  to  hear  my  heart  beating  and  feared  it  would  implode. 
I  tried  to  catch  my  breath.  Nine,  ten;  I  felt  the  blood  begin  to  break 
the  skin. 

She  stopped,  but  the  pain  wouldn't  stop  for  hours.  Each  slash 
had  its  own  place  and  pain.  I  was  comforted  by  the  thought  that  it 
would  end.  My  grandmother  turned  and  walked  into  the  house  and 
dropped  the  switch  by  my  side.  I  was  left  balled  up.  alone,  with  only 
my  tears  to  comfort  me. 
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Fear  and  Innocence 

Elvira  Ljaljie 

was  born  and  raised  for  the  first  six  years  of  my  life  in  Breko, 

■■■■  ^"i 

a  robust  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bosnia.  I  lived 
in  an  apartment  with  my  mother,  father,  and  older  sister.  I  led  the 
typical  childhood  playing  dolls,  tag  and  all  the  games  which  children 
leading  a  carefree  and  social  existence  amused  themselves.  We 
went  on  family  vacations,  visited  family  and  friends,  and  just  went 
about  doing  what  any  normal  family  did.  On  the  street  where  we 
lived,  everyone  knew  and  liked  my  family.  My  father,  who  was  a 
mechanic  specializing  in  collecting  and  putting  together  auto  parts, 
had  numerous  friends  and  colleagues  of  all  sorts  of  racial,  social  and 
religious  backgrounds.  My  mother  worked  as  a  cook  in  a  firm  where 
she  served  thousands  of  hungry  workers  a  day  and  befriended  many 
people.  Our  city  was  populated  with  all  sorts  of  people:  white,  black, 
Jewish,  Gypsy,  Muslim,  Christian,  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  we  all 
coexisted  with  one  another.  Everyone  was  accepted,  treated  fairly; 
nobody  feared  anything  or  anyone,  because  we  were  all  normal  people 
leading  normal  lives. 

On  the  eve  of  one  of  the  worst  wars  that  has  ever  raged  through 
the  Balkans,  my  parents  took  my  sister  and  Imeto  our  grandparents' 
home  in  Gunja,  located  in  the  southern  region  of  Croatia  and  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  that  connected  Breko  to  Gunja.  My 
sister  and  I  often  visited  and  stayed  with  our  grandparents  when 
our  parents  had  to  work  the  early  shift  at  their  jobs.  I  was  always 
very  attached  to  my  parents  and  did  not  want  to  leave  them,  but  I 
had  neither  choice  nor  say  in  the  matter.  I  was  only  a  child.  That 
day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  bridge  to  Gunja,  I  stared  out  of  the  car 
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window  into  the  river.  It  looked  cold  and  gray,  and  I  could  hear  the 
soft  rumbling  sound  it  emitted. 

I  had  always  been  afraid  of  the  bridge  that  connected  my  city  home 
with  my  grandparents'  country  tow^n.  Looking  back,  before  the  war, 
the  bloodshed,  the  destruction,  I  remember  my  father  having  to  hoist 
me  on  his  back  and  carry  me  across  to  the  other  side  because  I  was 
terrified  that  the  bridge  would  collapse  under  us  or  that  I  would  fall 
through  the  crack  into  the  Sava  River  and  drown.  But  we  got  across 
safely  every  time,  and  this  time  was  no  different.  How  foolish  my 
childish  fear  seems  now. 

On  that  day,  the  last  time  I  would  see  or  hear  from  my  parents 
for  a  long  time,  I  remember  pleading  and  begging  to  go  with  them. 
I  knew^  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  take  me,  but  I  had  such  a 
feeling  of  impending  doom  and  a  fear  that  I  would  lose  them  forever. 
After  w^hat  seemed  hours  of  my  crying  and  screaming  (and  my  parents 
trying  to  comfort  me),  my  sister  took  my  hand  and  told  me  that  mom 
and  dad  w  ould  come  back  for  us  the  next  day  and  that  she  would  take 
care  of  me.  Her  words  did  console  me  for  a  time,  but  still  she  did  not 
feel  what  I  felt.  Nonetheless,  I  knew  I  would  lose  the  fight,  and  so 
I  stayed,  watching  my  parents  drive  off,  my  sister  holding  my  hand 
the  entire  time,  the  two  of  us  keeping  a  silent  vigil  where  we  stood 
until  the  last  remnants  of  our  red  car  became  obscured  as  it  turned 
the  comer. 

I  was  eating  breakfast  early  in  the  morning  the  day  it  happened. 
The  announcement  came  on  the  television  that  Serbia,  a  neighboring 
countr}',  had  invaded  Bosnia  and  that  the  bridge,  the  only  link  to  my 
parents,  had  been  destroyed  by  a  bomb,  extinguishing  any  hope  for  my 
parents  to  reach  us  or  vice  versa.  The  people  who  had  been  walking 
and  driving  along  the  bridge  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  were  killed 
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instantly,  and  dead  bodies  covered  the  bridge.  I  thought  my  parents 
were  among  those  killed  but  had  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure.  How 
I  wished  that  the  bridge,  my  nemesis,  had  not  been  destroyed. 

I  wanted  to  run  to  it,  forgetting  all  about  my  fear,  and  see  my  parents 
drive  across  and  pick  me  up.  I  knew  they  would  not,  and  that  my 
grandparents  would  never  allow  me  to  go  off  on  my  own,  especially 
during  such  a  crisis.  What  had  once  been  the  source  of  all  my  fear 
seemed  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  fear  that  gripped  at  my  heart  now. 
The  fear  that  my  parents  were  dead,  and  that  I  would  soon  be  joining 
them,  implanted  itself  into  my  very  being.  Unlike  before,  I  chose  to 
keep  this  fear  to  myself.  I  knew  it  was  the  same  fear  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  around  me,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  comfort  me. 

For  the  next  year  and  a  half,  my  grandparents,  my  sister, 
and  I,  along  with  several  of  our  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  hid  in  a 
bunker  constructed  within  the  community.  Conditions  within  were 
cramped,  dirty,  and  often  caused  illness.  Eventually  they  became 
so  intolerable  that  we  forgot  all  about  the  bombs  and  grenades  that 
were  a  constant  threat  as  dissension  and  hostilities  brewed  amongst 
us  within  the  bunker.  I  felt  as  if  my  life  was  ending  before  it  had 
begun,  and  now  all  we  had  to  do  was  wait  out  our  deaths  in  this  cold, 
miserable,  rat-infested  hole. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  my  uncle  heard  from  one  of  his 
colleagues  that  my  mother  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  concentration 
camp,  and  that  she  had  escaped  to  safe  territory.  My  uncle  went 
to  get  her  and  brought  her  back  to  Croatia.  The  newsof  my  father 
was  different:  he  had  escaped  from  the  concentration  camps  as  well 
but  had  gone  to  the  front  line  immediately  afterwards  to  fight  in  the 
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Bosnian  army.  He  was  killed  while  serving  his  country.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  my  mother  heard  of  a  sponsorship  program  helping 
war-torn  families  to  come  to  America,  and  learned  that  we  had  been 
among  the  families  chosen  for  sponsorship.  Through  help  from  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Christ,  located  in  Goshen.  Connecticut,  we 
arrived  in  America  on  December  10,  1993.  The  war  was  still  being 
fought  back  home. 

I  am  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  have  been  here  for  almost 
eleven  years  now.  Like  most  children  living  with  war,  I  know  what 
true  fear  is.  It  is  not  the  monster  living  in  your  closet  or  hiding  under 
your  bed.  It  is  not  the  vampire  that  comes  at  night  to  suck  your  blood  if 
you  are  naughty,  and  it  is  not  the  bridge  that  you  fear  will  collapse  and 
drown  you  in  the  freezing  river.  Fear  in  war  is  not  knowing  whether 
you  will  live  to  see  tomorrow.  It's  not  knowing  whether  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  people  you  have  lived,  laughed  and  played  with 
all  your  life,  are  now  enemies  wishing  to  destroy  you  because  you  or 
your  friends  are  of  a  different  religion.  These  are  the  uncertainties 
of  war.  What  happened  was  genocide,  not  some  struggle  over  land 
or  power.  As  a  child,  I  used  to  believe  my  parents  when  they  told 
me.  "If  you  do  not  cause  harm  to  anyone,  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  cause  harm  to  you."  As  an  adult,  I  see  how  wrong  they  were  and 
how  naive  I  was. 
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The  Invisible  Me 

A  response  to  Ralph  Ellison^s  Invisible  Man 

Tamya  Jarda 

"Without  light  I  am  not  only  invisible,  but  formless  as  well; 
and  to  be  unaware  of  one's  form  is  to  live  death." 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  story,  the  narrator  claims, 
"I  am  invisible,  understand,  simply  because  people  refuse  to  see 
me  ."  This  hits  home  on  the  wav  I  feel  about  mv  life.  Coming 
out  to  conservative  Haitian  parents  was  the  hardest  thing  Tve 
encountered  in  my  life  thus  far.  My  mom  and  dad  are  having  a 
hard  time  understanding  my  sexual  preference,  and  as  the  narrator 
simply  states,  it's  "because  people  refuse  to  see  me". 

For  a  long  time,  when  I  was  still  living  a  majority  of  my 
time  at  home.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  invisible  to  my  parents.  All  they  saw 
were  the  grades  I  brought  home,  the  progress  I  made  athletically, 
the  clubs  I  volunteered  for,  and  the  class  elections  I  won.  They 
never  saw  the  real  me.  They  didn't  want  to  see  it,  so  for  a  long 
time,  and  e\en  still  today,  I  feel  as  though  many  people  in  my  life 
don't  see  the  "Me"  that  few  and  far  between  have  met. 

When  living  my  "aboveground"  life  of  a  "happy  straight  teen" 
got  too  much.  I  would  hide  in  my  closet.  The  closet  was  about  six  feet 
tall  and  perhaps  four  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  the  closet  was  lined 
with  my  shoes  stacked  tv\^o  rows  high,  long  sleeve  and  button  down 
polos  hung  from  the  rod  above.  Inside,  my  getaway  was  a  pillow  for 
a  cusliion  when  I  sat  and  the  tedd\  bear  my  best  friend  gave  me  before 
she  passed  away.  When  the  idea  of  living  two  lives  against  m\'  will 
got  to  be  too  much.  I  would  go  into  my  closet  and  just  sit  for  hours, 
guessing  how  long  I  had  been  in  there  struggling  to  figure  out  how^  I 
w^as  going  to  survive  the  awkwardness  of  home  until  college. 
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I  spent  two  years  in  my  closet  waiting  for  the  odor  of  shoes, 
new  and  worn,  to  tell  me  the  answers  tohow  I  was  going  to  go  on 
with  my  life  with  this  ball  of  stress  pinning  me  in  between  my 
reality  and  my  parents'  reality.  Inside  I  was  so  angry  that  I  lashed 
out  at  numerous  girls  at  school,  the  girls  I  felt  weren't  seeing  me: 
"he  lay  there  moaning  on  the  asphalt;  a  man  almost  killed  by  a 
phantom.  It  unnerved  me.  I  was  both  disgusted  and  ashamed.  I 
was  like  a  drunken  man  myself,  wavering  about  on  weakened  legs. 
Then  I  was  amused:  something  in  this  man's  thick  head  had  sprung 
out  and  beaten  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

My  freshman  year  of  high  school,  there  was  a  senior 
named  Kate  Archer  who  felt  that,  since  my  sexual  orientation  was 
common  knowledge,  it  was  O.K.  to  talk  about  it  all  the  time,  yet 
when  we  would  be  alone  in  the  hallway,  she  would  brush  past  me 
as  if  she  didn't  see  me.  This  confused  me  at  such  a  young  time  in 
life — being  a  freshman  and  having  a  senior  hate  you — a  senior 
who  doesn't  even  know  you.  One  day  she  brushed  past  me  a  little 
too  close  and  I  just  snapped.  I  spun  around  and  grabbed  her  by  her 
hair  and  just  started  swinging.  When  she  started  crying,  I  stopped 
and  felt  bad  and  scared  about  the  repercussions  of  lighting  in 
school,  but  that  feeling  was  over  shortly.  I  feh  as  though  I  deserved 
the  opportunity  to  let  her  know  that  she  couldn't  treat  me  like 
Tm  nobody.  Though  fighting  is  not  the  way  I  choose  to  go  about 
settling  differences,  I  do  believe  "in  nothing  if  not  in  action." 

I  sat  in  the  dean's  ofhce  hysterically  crying,  scared  because  my 
mother  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone,  but  mainly  because  I  knew 
that  my  reasons  for  fighting  with  Kate  were  meaningless  to  my  mother 
and  meaningless  to  Sister  Mary.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  my 
sexual  orientation  was  the  reason  for  my  problems  here.  It  was  me  that 
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was  the  problem,  not  the  girls  that  were  starting  with  me.  I  felt  alone 
and  invisible  in  that  office.  For  an  hour,  I  sat  in  a  room  while  the  dean 
and  principal  talked  about  my  "issue"  as  though  I  wasn't  in  the  room. 
It  continued  on  for  another  hour  with  my  mom,  the  difference — she 
was  pinching  together  the  skin  on  my  back  the  whole  time.  After  two 
hours  of  hell  on  earth,  the  decision  to  keep  me  in  school  was  based  on 
my  academic  achievement  and  a  few  donations  from  daddy.  It  was 
from  then  on  that  I  realized  that  the  only  way  my  parents  were  going 
to  see  me  was  if  they  could  see  that  part  of  me  that  is  invisible  to  them 
is  always  in  the  part  of  me  that  they  see. 

My  peers  at  school  became  my  new  closet,  my  new  safe 
haven.  The  girls  in  my  class  were  very  supportive  of  my  sexual 
orientation  and  all  agreed  with  my  idea  of  "sticking  it  to  the  man"; 
I  was  going  to  stay  on  top,  "agree  em'  to  death  and  destruction."    I 
had  abandoned  hiding  in  the  closet  from  my  parents  and  decided 
that  being  gay  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  can  achieve  in  life.  I 
had  to  stay  on  top  and  not  let  anyone  bring  me  down  for  anything. 
I  put  forth  my  best  effort  in  everything  I  do,  in  school,  work, 
athletics,  being  a  friend  and  all  the  other  roles  I  play  in  life. 

Though  I  don't  have  to  sit  in  my  own  "underground"  world 
anymore,  I  truly  feel  that  those  days  of  hiding  opened  my  mind. 
The  darkness  helped  me  see  the  light  that  illuminates  my  own 
special  path.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  "without  the  possibility 
of  action,  all  knowledge  comes  to  one  label  ^file  and  forget,'  and 
I  can  neither  file  nor  forget.  Nor  will  certain  ideas  forget  me. . .." 
The  days  in  my  closet  are  the  days  that  help  me  get  through  my 
future;  the  old  "Me"  will  always  be  the  backbone  for  the  '^Me" 
today  and  the  "Me"  tomorrow. 
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The  Heist 

Alan  Kings  ley 

I 

ason  Kennedy  eyed  the  key  chain  hanging  from  the  metal 
peg.  It  was  nice.  Six  small  steel  links  connected  to  a  flat  red 
hoop  reading  RAMSEY  COLLEGE  in  chiseled  black  letters. 
The  center  of  the  disc  held  a  free-spinning  silver  Ramsey  shield, 
engraved  with  the  Ramsey  Eagle  in  the  top  left  and  the  Chalice 
of  Knowledge  in  the  bottom  right.  Or  was  it  the  Chalice  of 
Charity?  He  could  never  remember.  The  Eagle — with  striking 
unoriginality — was  named  Ramsey  and  symbolized  both  the 
high  standards  of  the  institution  and  the  noble  tradition  of  the 
alumni  who  entered  the  world  before  him  and  had  done  their  alma 
mater  proud.  The  Chalice  of  Charity  (or  was  it  Knowledge?) 
signified  either  academic  excellence  or  community  involvement, 
but  Jason  wasn't  sure  which.  Maybe  both.  He  knew  he  wasn't 
particularly  interested  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  city  of 
Burton,  Massachusetts.  The  Burtonites  hadn't  done  anything  to  him 
personally  and  there  were  a  few  that  were  good  for  a  little  weed  when 
he  and  his  friends  were  hard  up,  but  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  townies  stayed  on  the  gray  and  brown  side  of  the  iron  perimeter 
fence,  and  he  stayed  on  the  side  that  was  a  well-maintained  green 
and  decorated  in  little  Ramsey  flags.  It  was  probably  the  Chalice  of 
Knowledge.  Regardless,  it  was  a  nice  keychain. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  price  sticker  above  the  peg  and  felt  the 
muscles  in  his  cheeks  contort  into  a  "sour  milk"  face.  6.95?  They 
wanted  six  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents?  For  what?  A  place  to  put 
his  keys,  obviously,  and  that  was  something  he  had  needed  ever 
since  his  little  plastic  replica  of  Bruce  Lee  had  snapped  at  the  neck. 
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It  was  still  functional  as  a  key  chain,  but  Jason  felt  weird  having 
his  keys  attached  to  the  disembodied  head  of  a  dead  martial  artist. 

He  gave  a  quick  look  at  his  surroundings,  suddenly  feeling 
slightly  apprehensive.    The  campus  store.  Books  on  Main,  was 
bustling  with  the  usual  Thursday  dinner  rush.  Books  on  Main  was 
a  low,  white  concrete  structure  that  looked  like  a  fallout  bunker 
located  just  off  campus.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  brightly  painted  red 
and  black  Ramsey  shield  slathered  on  the  outside  wall  and  the 
neon  sign  advertising  The  Eagle's  Roost  Cafe  in  the  opposite 
window,  a  casual  visitor  would  have  trouble  believing  that  this 
crumbling  relic  belonged  with  the  high  brownstone  cathedrals 
that  served  as  classroom  buildings  dotting  the  Ramsey  campus. 
According  to  the  Official  Ramsey  Freshman  Student  Guide, 
Books  on  Main  provided  ''everything  a  student  needs  for  a  hungry 
mind  and  a  hungry  body.''  That  was  about  as  witty  as  the  staff  of 
Ramsey  College  got.  The  store  itself  was  split  between  the  campus 
bookstore,  textbooks  downstairs  and  regular  books  upstairs,  and  a 
small  coffee  shop  and  restaurant.  Both  were  overpriced  and  tried 
to  make  up  for  the  shabby  exterior  of  the  building  with  an  excess     ^j 
of  style  inside.  The  works  of  local  artists  hung  on  its  faux-oak  walls,   j 
attempting  to  attract  some  customers  from  the  surrounding  city. 
Impressionist  landscapes,  cubist  portraits,  waxwork  sculptures,  and 
bad  abstract  paintings  were  scattered  liberally  throughout  the  store 
in  arrangements  that  would  make  a  museum  curator  cry.  From 
the  speakers  around  the  store  played  the  sty  lings  of  the  latest  local 
musician  (currently  torturous  smooth  jazz)  whose  CDs  and  new  li\'e 
concert  DVD  were  on  sale  at  the  front  counter  for  twent}  bucks  a 
pop.  Jason  had  never  even  heard  of  someone  buying  one  of  these, 
but  he  supposed  it  was  a  nice  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  store. 
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The  bookstore  itself  wasn't  really  busy  -  it  never  was  -  but 
The  Eagle's  Roost  was  jammed  with  hungry  students,  buzzing 
with  end-of-the-school-day  energy.  The  half-dozen  tables  the  cafe 
had  sprinkled  about  the  area  were  packed  and  most  of  the  standing 
room  had  disappeared  by  now,  too.  One  harried  employee  knelt 
amidst  the  chaos  to  wipe  up  apple-pie  filling  from  where  it  had 
dropped  on  the  black  and  white  tile  floor.  Magazines  "borrowed" 
from  the  bookstore's  magazine  rack  littered  the  tables  and  piled 
high  on  top  of  the  cafe's  L-shaped  display  counter. 

The  lines  at  the  cafe  were  long.  Jason  estimated  at 
least  fift}^  of  his  classmates  snaking  through  the  shelves  of  the 
bookstore,  and  the  prices  were  notoriously  high,  but  the  general 
opinion  found  the  food  to  be  w^orth  all  the  trouble.  His  tastes  ran 
a  little  different,  but  today  was  most  people's  favorite:  the  bacon- 
lettuce-tomato  panini.  It  just  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  BLT  with 
cheese  on  thick  bread,  but  the  people  went  nuts  for  it.  The  scent 
of  baking  bread  disseminated  throughout  the  store  and  made  the 
whole  place  feel  like  a  baker}\ 

Jason  stood  apart  from  the  chaos  at  a  three-sided  swivel 
displa}'  near  the  front  of  the  bookstore's  checkout  counter.  Paneled 
in  the  same  faux-oak  and  topped  with  a  sign  pronouncing  "Oops! 
You  forgot...,"  it  was  adorned  with  racks  of  pens,  pencils,  rulers, 
batteries.  'T  HEART  MY  RAMSEY  STUDENT"  bumper  stickers, 
RAMSEY  ALUMNUS  bookmarks,  not  to  mention  the  engraved 
RAMSEY  COLLEGE  keychains  that  now  had  his  attention.  No 
one  was  looking  at  him.  he  noticed. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  cashier  and  quickly  looked  away.  He 
was  reading  a  magazine  at  register  three,  the  only  employee  on  this 
floor. 
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The  cashier  stood  legs  apart,  both  hands  on  the  counter,  Hke 
he  was  waiting  for  a  poHce  pat-down,  and  his  head  hung  Umply 
to  read  the  article  spread  before  him.  He  was  probably  22,  maybe 
a  little  older.  His  lips  were  drawn  tightly  together  and  even  with 
his  eyes  turned  down,  his  utter  boredom  and  exhaustion  were 
apparent.  Jasonlooked  again,  holding  his  gaze  on  the  cashier  a 
little  longer.  His  hairline  was  high  on  his  skull  and  he  wore  thin 
glasses  that  he  continually  pushed  back  up  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
even  if  they  didn't  seem  to  have  moved.  He  wore  a  cranberry 
button-down  shirt,  tucked  hastily  into  a  pair  of  khakis.  In  the  chest, 
the  shirt  seemed  quite  large  and  baggy  and  in  the  stomach  and  hips 
it  seemed  tight  and  hugged  his  frame.  Jason  guessed  the  cashier 
didn't  exactly  know  how  to  wear  a  shirt  tucked  in.  It  was  all  cheap 
Sears-brand  clothing  and  Jason  didn't  recognize  him  from  campus. 
A  tow^nie.  Jason  blinked  and  realized  the  cashier  was  staring  at 
him.  They  locked  eyes  for  an  instant  before  Jason  dropped  his  to 
the  floor. 

A  group  of  four  girls  talking  excitedly  to  one  another 
stopped  in  between  Jason  and  the  checkout  counter.  They  giggled 
at  some  private  joke,  and  Jason  exhaled  a  breath  he  did  not  realize 
he  had  been  holding.  He  peered  through  the  human  wall  and  saw 
that  the  cashier  had  returned  to  his  magazine. 

You  could  do  it  right  now,  he  thought  to  himself,  turning 
again  to  the  keychain  on  the  peg. 

He  ignored  the  little  voice. 

No  one  is  looking.   Why  not? 

He  knew  why  not.  He  wasn't  a  thief. 

Except  when  you  took  the  Snickers  from  the  Shell  station. 
he  reminded  himself 
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It  was  a  long  time  ago  and  he  promised  himself  it  wouldn't 
happen  again.  This  wasn't  even  a  question — it  was  a  measly 
kevchain. 

That's  right,  he  thought  again,  yi/.s-/  one  measly  key  chain 
that  they  'd  never  miss. 

He  felt  absurd.  It  was  a  six-dollar  knick  knack. 

Six  ninety-five,  he  reminded  himself   That's  almost  seven 
bucks:  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  charge  for  a  hunk  of  metal.  It  costs  forty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  go  here,  and  they  have  the  nerve  to 
charge  seven  dollars  for  a  keychain.  Some  colleges  give  their 
students  laptops  when  they  show  up  freshman  year;  cdl  Ramsey 
gave  you  was  a  bumper  sticker  for  mom  s  SUV.   The  least  they 
could  do  is  give  you  a  keychain. 

He  ignored  the  harping  voice  and  became  aware  of  the 
weight  of  his  wallet  in  his  back  pocket,  and  the  sixty  dollars  inside. 
He  thought  momentarily  about  simply  buying  it,  but  he  didn't  want 
it  that  badly.  He  had  a  place  for  his  keys,  even  if  it  looked  a  little 
strange,  and  he  certainly  didn't  want  to  break  one  his  twenties  for 
it.  That  was  beer  money.  He  inhaled  deeply,  the  scent  of  panini 
bread  filling  his  nostrils,  and  exhaled.  He  just  needed  to  distract 
himself  The  girls  let  out  a  final  screechy  laugh  and  moved  to  the 
back  of  the  cafe  line. 

Jason  walked  away  from  the  "Oops!  You  Forgot. . ." 
display,  through  the  crowds  of  hungry  students,  and  towards  the 
back  of  the  political  science  section.  He  had  come  for  The  Dharma 
Bums  by  Jack  Kerouac;  his  roommate  had  recommended  it  to  him 
as  something  "right  up  his  alley,"  but  for  the  moment  he  could  just 
hide  out  here.   Wait,  he  thought,  am  I  really  hiding  out?  He  picked 
up  a  book  at  random,  How^  George  Bush  fMis)Leads  America. 
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He  looked  at  the  cashier  and  thought  he  saw  his  head  drop 
back  down  to  the  counter,  but  he  could  just  be  imagining  things. 
Jason  leafed  through  the  book  and  then  put  it  back,  picking  another 
whose  bright  spine  had  caught  his  eye.  He  felt  the  cashier's  eyes 
on  him  again.  77?/^  townie  had  better  chill,  he  thought  to  himself. 
Jason's  gaze  scanned  the  counter,  however,  and  saw  only  the  back 
of  the  kid's  poorly  tucked  in  cranberry  shirt  as  he  adjusted  the 
books  in  the  window. 

Jason  slowly  walked  back  towards  the  triangular  display, 
taking  care  to  try  and  blend  in  with  the  cafe  line  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  cashier,  whose  calm  demeanor  didn't  fool 
Jason.  He  knew  this  kid  thought  he  was  up  to  something.   Well, 
the  joke's  on  him,  Jason  thought.  He  took  the  keychain  from  its 
peg,  immediately  feeling  the  death  glare  on  him.  He  refused  to 
meet  the  cashier's  gaze,  /'w  not  doing  anything  illegal  jerk,  so 
quit  it,  he  thought.  He  held  the  flat  red  disk  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  spun  the  little  shield  slowly  around,  admiring 
Ramsey  the  Eagle  and  Chalice  of  Knowledge-or-Charity.  He 
knew  the  cashier  was  watching.   What  do  I  care  if  he  watches  me 
not  steal?  he  asked  himself.  He  bent  his  forefinger  and  locked  it 
behind  his  thumb,  letting  the  pressure  build  for  a  moment  before 
releasing  it  and  giving  the  shield  a  hard  flick,  sending  it  spinning 
on  its  axis.  He  sighed,  becoming  more  and  more  frustrated  with 
the  thoughts  running  through  his  head.   This  is  ridiculous.  I  don  't 
want  it.  I'm  not  taking  it.  Case  closed.   He  smirked  and  flicked  the 
shield  harder,  watching  the  eagle  and  chalice  blur  until  he  could  no 
longer  see  anything  but  whipping  silver. 
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Jason  glanced  up  and  saw  a  girl  talking  animatedly  to  the 
cashier.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  tank  top  and  blue  shorts  with 
the  word  "PRINCESS*'  printed  in  black  on  the  butt.  She  had  the 
cashier's  attention.  Jason  closed  his  fist  tightly  over  the  keychain, 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  away.  He  kept  his  pace  at 
an  even  stride,  not  too  fast  as  he  passed  the  other  empty  registers, 
trying  not  to  look  too  suspicious  as  he  rounded  the  corner,  keeping 
his  eyes  straight  ahead  as  he  passed  between  the  security  alarms, 
and  desperately  trying  not  to  bite  his  lip  as  he  walked  through 
the  door.  He  pulled  his  hand  from  his  pocket  as  he  walked  and 
opened  his  fist.  The  corner  of  the  shield  had  dug  into  his  hand  and 
a  small  red  pool  of  blood  formed  in  his  palm.  The  cashier  called 
something  after  him.  Jason  kept  walking. 
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Will  wanted  to  go  home.  He  knew  he  was  in  for  a  bad 
day  when  the  first  customer  of  the  afternoon  claimed  that  since 
the  bookstore  lost  the  books  that  he  had  placed  on  hold,  it  was 
"infringing  on  his  personal  liberties."  They  had  really  messed  up, 
and  Will  had  said  as  much,  but  the  customer  wasn't  interested  in 
apologies;  he  just  wanted  to  pick  a  fight.  Even  after  they  had  found 
the  books,  he  continued  to  rant  about  the  store's  "lack  of  honor"  and 
"lying  bullshit  excuses."  Dozens  of  repetitious  phone  calls,  four 
problem  special  orders,  three  students  trying  to  return  textbooks 
without  receipts,  and  two  snippy  professors  later,  it  was  seven-oh- 
five  and  only  one  thing  was  on  Will's  mind:  he  was  ready  to  leave. 

Except  today  was  Thursday — Bacon-Lettuce-Tomato 
Panini  day.  Apparently,  Bacon-Lettuce-Tomato  Panini  Day  was 
the  high  point  of  every  Ramsey  College  student's  week,  because      \ 
every  week  they  would  all  show  up.  It  was  like  meds  time  in  an 
institution.  Every  Thursday,  all  2500  of  them  would  come  in  at  the 
same  time  and  form  a  line  from  the  cafe  cash  register  all  the  way  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  bookstore.  They'd  talk  and  laugh  and  yell  and 
scream  like  upset  infants  until  they  got  their  tranquilizer-and-mayo 
sandwich.  Will  wasn't  quite  sure  what  all  the  ruckus  was  about;  he 
had  always  thought  it  was  just  a  BLT  with  cheese  on  thick  bread. 
It  was  good  BLT,  but  it  was  practically  a  religious  experience  here.   . 

Overpriced  as  it  was,  the  Eagle's  Roost  Cafe  enjoyed  a 
steady  customer  base  of  students  sick  of  the  cafeteria  and  too  poor 
or  too  lazy  to  buy  and  cook  their  own  food. 

Both  the  Roost  and  Books  on  Main  let  students  pay  in 
Eagle  Bucks,  the  currency  of  Ramsey  College  that  was  accepted 
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for  evetything  from  washing  machines  minutes  to  parking  tickets. 
Ever}'  student  ID  had  a  double  function  as  a  credit  card  with  a 
thousand  dollar  limit.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the  cafe  was  always 
so  busy  and  the  bookstore  seemed  like  a  morgue:  the  food  was 
good,  as  far  as  the  students  were  concerned  it  was  free,  and  it  was 
something  they  needed.  People  need  food;  they  don't  need  a  pink 
and  grey  Ramsey  sweatshirt,  no  matter  how^  hard  Books  on  Main 
tried  to  convince  them  otherwise. 

Will  had  been  at  the  bookstore  for  a  little  over  a  year 
now  and  was  starting  to  get  antsy.  It  was  a  good  place  to  work, 
providing  adequate  pay,  full  benefits,  and  a  generally  relaxed 
atmosphere;  he  mostly  liked  it  and  it  covered  the  rent.  He  had 
expected  the  exposure  to  college  life  would  help  prepare  him  for 
college,  when  he  got  around  to  escaping  this  city.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  setting  would  provide  a  nice  bridge  in  between  the  world 
of  the  classroom  and  the  world  of  the  cash  register.  Thirteen 
months  later,  he  had  discovered  that  college  just  seemed  to  be  a 
playground  for  rich  white  kids  to  smoke  pot  and  feel  bad  about 
being  so  privileged.  The  management  trusted  him  enough  to 
let  him  take  care  of  the  top  floor  alone  on  weeknights,  and  as 
maddening  as  it  was  to  deal  with  these  people.  Will  appreciated 
their  confidence  in  him.  The  only  day  he  dreaded  was  Thursday, 
when  he  knew  there  was  no  coasting  through  closing  time.  No 
matter  how  many  weeks  in  a  row  they  showed  up,  the  students 
never  quite  grasped  the  idea  of  "We  close  at  eight.**  Often  they  had 
to  be  almost  forcibly  ejected. 

Will  glanced  at  his  watch:  forty-eight  minutes.  He  sighed 
and  pushed  his  glasses  up  on  his  nose,  turning  his  head  back  down 
the  magazine  he  was  reading.  A  lineman  for  the  Rams  had 
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just  taken  his  first  step,  despite  being  told  he  would  never  walk 
again.  Will  suddenly  felt  eyes  on  him.  He  looked  up  and  found       , 
himself  staring  at  a  student  a  few  feet  away  at  the  "Oops!  You 
Forgot. . ."  display.  Will  recognized  him,  he  had  seen  him  in  the 
store  a  few  times  previously;  he  was  a  freshman  or  a  sophomore, 
he  remembered.  He  was  handsome,  his  hair  close-cropped  but  still 
a  little  wild  on  top,  every  hair  spiking  off  in  a  different  direction. 
Around  his  neck  was  a  trendy  little  hemp  necklace,  adorned  with 
earthy  beads.  Their  eyes  met  and  after  a  moment  the  student 
apparently  realized  he  had  been  caught  staring  and  jolted  his  head 
away,  looking  at  the  floor.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  wearing  a  gray 
tee  shirt  and  khaki  shorts.  His  Birkenstocks  were  unscuffed  and 
obviously  brand  new,  certainly  expensive.  One  of  a  thousand 
Ramsey  kids  who  thought  they  were  born  forty  years  too  late  and 
worshipped  Jack  Kerouac  and  Hunter  S.  Thompson.  He  probably 
played  acoustic  guitar  at  the  beach,  too.  Will  checked  his  watch 
again:  forty-five  minutes. 

A  group  of  girls  entered  the  bookstore  talking  about  five 
octaves  too  high,  irritating  Will  to  no  end,  and  stopped  directly  in 
front  of  the  counter  to  laugh  hysterically.  They  moved  on  to  the 
back  of  the  panini  line  and  Will  noticed  he  was  now  alone  at  the 
counter.  Exhaling  loudly,  he  decided  he  probably  should  get  some 
work  done.  He  turned  to  adjust  the  display  of  Shakespeare  titles 
in  the  window;  As  You  Like  It  had  fallen  over  again.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  fiddling  with  the  book.  Will  looked  up  and  saw  the  kid 
had  returned  to  ''Oops!  You  Forgot. . ."  and  was  staring  fixedly  at 
something  Will  couldnT  see.  He  glanced  at  his  wrist:  forty-two 
minutes. 
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What  was  so  interesting  over  there?  It  was  just  the  school 
suppHes  that  every  student  ought  to  have  plenty  of  by  this  time 
of  year.  He  watched  the  student's  face  as  his  brow  furrowed  and 
he  lightly  mouthed  something  under  his  breath.  He  watched  his 
lips  purse  and  slacken.  His  hands  moved  animatedly  playing  with 
something  out  of  Will's  field  of  vision.   What  could  possibly  be  this 
fascinating  that  it  s  got  both  of  our  attentions? 

A  cheerful  voice  came  from  Will's  right.  It  was  a  girl, 
a  cute  blond  upperclassman  in  a  white  tank  top  and  blue  shorts, 
wanting  help  finding  a  book.  Forty-one  minutes.  Will  obliged  and 
typed  the  title,  a  Nelson  DeMille  novel  into  the  query  box  at  the 
register.  Next  to  it  was  "Quantity:  1,"  and  "Dept:  Fict."  He  turned 
back  to  her;  yes,  they  should  have  a  copy  in  the  first  few  shelves 
of  Fiction.  He  started  to  mention  that  it  may  have  been  misplaced 
in  Mystery,  when  his  eyes  darted  over  the  blonde's  shoulder  as 
the  student  in  gray  palmed  a  keychain  and  slid  it  into  his  pocket. 
His  mouth  went  dry  and  he  stumbled  on  his  words,  finishing  the 
sentence  a  moment  later  rather  awkwardly.  The  girl  walked  away 
looking  a  little  puzzled,  as  Will  tried  to  straighten  his  thoughts. 

/  can 't  believe  I  Just  saw  that,  he  thought.  That  little  shit. 
The  student  kept  his  head  down,  shoulders  hunched,  and  passed 
register  two.  The  keychain  had  no  security  tag  and  wouldn't  set 
off  the  alarm.  Will  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  A  poster  in  the  break 
room  broke  it  down  into  four  easy,  illustrated  steps  featuring  a 
saleswoman  with  a  smile  so  large  she  appeared  to  be  part  large- 
mouth  bass  and  a  shoplifter  complete  with  a  black-and-white 
striped  shirt,  a  black  bandanna  with  eyeholes  across  his  face, 
a  Fred  Flintstone  five  o'  clock  shadow,  and  a  dollar-sign  bag 
presumably  containing  the  store's  valuables. 
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Step  One:  Engage  the  customer.  (The  bass-woman  shows 
off  her  Joker  smile  to  the  shophfter,  who  registers  his  surprise  in 
the  form  of  a  large  purple  exclamation  point.)  Step  Two:  Ask  about 
the  merchandise.  (Bass-woman  stands  with  a  finger  outstretched, 
the  shoplifter  holding  the  money  bag  behind  his  back.)  Step  Thi^ee: 
Make  sure  the  person  doesn't  leave.  (A  large  cartoon  padlock  i 

is  placed  over  the  door  and  the  shoplifter  grimaces  with  a  black 
cloud  over  his  head.)  Step  Four:  Call  a  manager.  (The  ever-smiling     , 
bass-woman  speaks  on  the  phone  while  the  shoplifter  stands 
defeated,  shoulders  slumped,  with  the  money  sack  on  the  ground.) 
Unfortunately,  Will  didn't  have  the  luxur}^  of  a  large  cartoon  padlock 
and  the  student  must  have  left  his  dollar-sign  bag  at  home. 

His  eyes  drilled  into  the  back  of  the  student's  head  as  he 
walked  by  register  one.     He  had  never  had  to  do  this  before.  No 
one  had  even  briefed  him  on  how  to  really  handle  a  shoplifter. 
The  store  manager,  Jeff,  subscribed  to  the  policy  of  "prevent  theft 
before  it  starts."  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  the  staff  he'd 
rather  not  hear  about  it  if  they  saw  shoplifting  occur.  They  were 
just  supposed  to  maintain  a  visible  presence  at  all  times,  appear 
awake  and  alert  to  the  customers,  and  interact  with  each  one  while 
they  were  shopping.  But  Jeff  wasn't  here  tonight,  and  he  knew 
that  Pat,  the  manager  who  was  on  duty,  loved  nothing  more  than 
to  catch  thieves  in  the  act.  Will's  thoughts  rushed  in  and  out  of 
his  mind  as  the  watched  the  boy  in  gray  hurry  to  the  exit.  I  should 
just  call  Pat,  he  said  to  himself,  shifting  his  weight  slightly  and 
preparing  to  grab  the  phone;  she  loves  this  stuff.  But  the  student 
was  moving  too  quickly  and  would  be  gone  before  Pat  even  picked 
up,  and  Will  knew  it. 

How  do  you  even  begin  to  engage  him?  Will  thought. 
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Excuse  me,  sir,  could  you  turn  out  your  pockets?  Good 
evening.  Is  there  anything  you  'd  like  to  pay  for  tonight? 

The  student  turned  the  comer  to  head  towards  the  door  and 
Will  was  suddenly  angry.  For  an  instant  he  saw  himself  leaping  the 
counter  and  tackling  the  shoplifter,  beating  his  face  in  for  stealing 
from  the  store.  Or  was  it  because  he  was  trying  to  make  Will  look 
bad?  Or  just  for  forcing  him  to  think  about  this?  Was  he  even  mad 
at  the  student?  Can  I  just  grab  his  arm?  Will  I  get  sued?  How  do 
you  stop  someone  who  doesn  't  want  to  be  stopped?  He  wanted  to 
scream  "Stop!  Thief."  or  "Hey  You!"  but  still  said  nothing. 

The  student  passed  through  the  security  gate  before  the  door 
and  Will  hoped  for  a  moment  the  alarm  would  sound,  but  there  was 
only  the  dull  roar  of  college  students  demanding  food.  Will  knew  he 
had  to  speak  up.  It  really  could  be  simple.  Excuse  me,  he'd  say;  can 
I  help  you  find  anything?  He  also  knew  the  direction  the  conversation 
would  take.  The  student  would  deny  it,  he  would  get  angry,  he  would 
insult  the  store,  he  would  insult  Will,  he  would  throw  a  tantrum,  and 
he  would  leave,  stranding  Will  to  deal  with  the  hundreds  of  eyes  that 
would  be  on  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  It's  not  that  difficult  to  just 
talk  to  him.  It  s  what  you  're  good  at.  Ask  if  there  was  something 
he  needed  and  couldn  'tfind.  Maybe  something  they  could  special 
order  Maybe  just  ask  him  about  his  sandals.  Just  stop  him  from 
leaving.   This  kid  is  not  going  to  pull  one  over  on  you!  He  checked  his 
watched:  forty  minutes.  Ive  got  to  say  something.  I  have  to. 

The  student  opened  the  door  and  stepped  through  as  Will 
opened  his  mouth,  preparing  to  deal  with  whatever  came  out. 

"Have  a  good  night." 

The  kid  was  gone  and  Will  leaned  against  the  cash  register. 
He  looked  at  his  watch:  39  minutes.  He  wanted  to  go  home. 
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Skyscrapers 

Alyana  Ventura 


JLhe  skyscrapers  in  New  York  City  were  tall  and  dominant. 
Across  the  street,  Manhattan  Bank  stood  alone  as  the  biggest 
building  on  the  block.  The  sun  was  not  visible  on  this  side  of  the 
street.  Millions  of  people  were  walking  down  to  the  black,  dirty 
subway.    A  cool  breeze  swept  across  the  block  with  strength. 

The  Italian  and  the  w^oman  with  him  sat  down  at  a  table 
outside  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe.  It  was  cold,  and  the  shift  change 
would  happen  in  an  hour. 

"What  should  I  change  into  afterward?''  the  woman  asked. 
She  had  taken  off  her  black  leather  purse  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"I  don't  know.  Something  not  black,'^  the  man  said. 

"Let's  go  over  the  plans  again." 

"We  went  over  the  plans  a  million  times."  the  man  said  as 
he  put  his  cell  phone  into  his  pocket. 

"I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  covered  everything,"  the 
woman  pleaded  as  she  leaned  into  the  table. 

"We  covered  everything.  Everything  is  fine." 

A  waitress  came  by  and  put  tw^o  glasses  of  water  on  the  table. 
She  left  two  napkins  rolled  around  silver  utensils  in  front  of  the 
couple.  The  woman  was  looking  across  the  street  at  passing  people. 

"It  looks  like  a  steeple,"  she  said. 

"You  act  like  you've  never  seen  a  steeple."  The  man  drank 
his  water. 

"It  reminds  me  of  my  church  in  Tulsa." 

"You  know  I'm  not  religious,"  the  man  snapped.  "Don't 
start  getting  all  emotional  because  you're  Catholic." 
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The  woman  clutched  her  purse.  "Fm  Lutheran,"  she  said. 
"I'm  so  glad  you  know  me." 

"Don't  start  this  shit.  Not  now.  Not  ever." 

"Ok,  I'm  sorry.  I  won't  do  it  again." 

The  man  called  to  the  waitress.  The  waitress  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  patio. 

"What  would  you  like?" 

"Two  cups  of  coffee.  Decaf  for  her." 

"With  cream  and  sugar?" 

"Do  you  want  it  with  cream  and  sugar?" 

"I  guess  so,"  the  girl  said. 

"Then  we'll  get  it  with  cream  and  sugar,"  the  man  said  as 
he  reached  for  his  cell  phone. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  this,"  the  woman  blurted  as  the  waitress 
walked  away. 

"We  have  planned  this  for  months." 

"What  if  we  get  caught?" 

"Then  you  testify  against  me  and  I'll  go  to  jail,"  the  man 
said  as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

"I  don't  want  anyone  to  go  to  jail.  Especially  not  you." 
"No  one's  going  to  jail." 

"The  money  isn't  worth  it,"  the  woman  said  as  she  grabbed 
his  hand. 

"Okay,  so  weTl  run  from  state  to  state  until  Vic  dies.  Or 
forgives  my  debt,"  the  man  said.  "I  don't  think  so." 

"It's  not  that  bad,"  the  woman  whispered.  "We'll  find 
another  way  to  pay  him  back." 

"Sure,  on  your  teacher's  salary  we'll  pay  him  back  in... 
fortv  vears." 
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"I  don't  want  to  run  for  the  rest  of  my  life. . .." 
"Enough,"  the  man  said  as  he  pulled  closer  to  her  face. 
"You're  not  thinking  clearly.  We've  talked  about  this  already.  Tm 
not  going  to  repeat  myself.  Look  at  me,"  The  man  paused.  "Don't 


start  turning  on  me  now." 


"I'm  not.  I  would  never  turn  on  you.  But  you  promised 
you  would  stopr 

"Don't  you  ever,  ever,  talk  to  me  in  that  tone."  He  grabbed 
her  arm.  "Did  you  forget  who  I  am?"  pulled  it  under  the  table, 
"Hiih?'^  and  slowly  began  to  twist  her  wrist. 

"Fm  sorry,  baby.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I'm  just  scared.  That's 
all,"  she  whispered  as  she  tried  to  loosen  his  grip. 

"I'm  not  going  to  force  you  to  do  this.  You'll  end  up 
fucking  up  all  of  our  hard  work,'"  the  man  stated  as  he  let  her  wrist 
go.  "The  game  is  over.  I'll  leave  the  table  first  and  you  meet  me 
on  the  B  platform  in  ten  minutes." 

The  waitress  came  over  and  placed  the  cups  of  coffee  on 
the  table.  "Anything  else?" 

"No.  That's  all."  The  man  reached  into  his  pocket  for 
a  twenty  dollar  bill.  He  placed  the  money  on  the  waitress*  tray, 
"Keep  the  changed." 

"Thanks.  And  have  a  good  day." 

The  woman  began  to  cry, '^I  can  do  it.  Fm  sorry.  F 11  do  it 
for  you." 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  just  said?"  the  man  said  as  he  stood 
up  from  the  table  and  pushed  his  char.  "And  stop  crying.  NowT 

"Sorry,"  the  woman  said  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  "Please  don't  be  mad.  I'll  do  anything  for  you." 

"I'll  see  you  in  ten  minutes.  Don't  forget  your 
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purse."  the  man  said  as  he  began  walking  towards  the  subway. 

"Okay.  I'll  see  you  in  ten." 

The  waitress  walked  over  and  picked  up  the  man's  coffee 
cup.  ''He's  done?" 

"Yes... he's  done." 

"Are  you  okay?  Do  you  need  any  more  cream  or  sugar?" 

No.  Tm  fine.  Thank  you."  The  woman  sipped  her  coffee 
slowly,  revealing  her  trembling  hands  to  the  waitress. 

"Well,  let  me  know  if  I  can  get  anything  for  you.  You  can 
order  dessert  with  the  money  he  left." 

"Do  vou  have  the  time?" 

"Yeah,  it's  quarter  to  twelve.  My  busiest  shift  will  start  any 
minute  now.  I'm  about  to  take  mv  break  while  I  can,"  the  waitress 
said  as  she  wiped  down  man's  side  of  the  table. 

"I  have  to  leave  soon  and  mend  my  relationship." 

"Hey,  whatever  makes  you  happiest."  The  w^aitress  turned 
away  muttering.  "/  learned  that  the  hard  way." 

"Thank  you  for  the  coffee  and  have  good  lunch  hour." 

"Thanks.  You  too." 

The  woman  glanced  at  the  clock  at  the  top  of  the  Manhattan 
Bank  building  and  realized  it  was  time  to  go.  She  grabbed  her 
compact  mirror  and  mascara  and  placed  them  in  her  purse.  She 
slowly  pushed  her  seat  back  and  stood  up.  With  a  sigh,  she 
grabbed  her  purse  and  delicately  placed  it  on  her  left  shoulder. 
She  stood,  pushed  in  her  chair  and  began  w^alking  towards  the 
subway  entrance.  The  waitress  waved  a  goodbye  and  the  woman 
responded  with  a  slight  smile.  The  breeze  wasn't  blowing  as 
strongly  as  it  had  earlier,  and  the  woman  arrived  at  the  subway 
platform  B  on  time. 
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The  Two  Suits 

J.  Ezra  Gordon 

he  churning  and  choking  of  the  steaming  milk  barely 
drowned  the  vulgarities  of  the  suited  men.  Tables  around  them 
buzzed  with  swarms  of  customers  laughing,  cussing,  chatting, 
fighting,  but  none  seemed  to  stand  out  beside  the  two  suits.  Their 
stools  held  them  high  against  the  mustard  wall,  and  the  steam  of 
burnt  coffee  kept  them  slightly  shrouded  in  the  corner. 

Everyone  kept  to  themselves,  except  for  the  customers' 
glares  as  the  skinny  suit  squealed  out  a  laugh,  or  disgusted  glances 
as  the  fat  one  dripped  with  perspiration. 

The  gushing  pores  attracted  a  fly  towards  the  bloated, 
sagging  chins  of  the  fat  suit.  It  circled  around  his  blue  tie,  up  past 
his  milky  cheeks  and  soaked,  thinning  hair  before  landing  directly 
upon  the  oily  bald  patch  on  his  head. 

"We  should  be  drinking. . ."  he  slurped  his  coffee.  "That's 
what  you  do  when  you  celebrate." 

"What  the  fuck  is  this,  Phil?"  spat  the  skinny  one.  "What 
does  it  look  like  we're...?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Jack." 

The  skinny  one  lifted  and  crooked  his  calloused  index 
finger,  signaling  the  fat  one  to  lean  forward.  With  a  wave  of  his 
caked  fingernails,  the  fly  jumped  from  the  slime-covered  head. 
Swinging  back  around  towards  the  skinny  suit's  red  tie  and  up  past 
his  stubbly  face,  the  creature  landed  in  his  peppered  hair. 

"You  know  what  else  you're  supposed  to  do  when  you 
celebrate?" 

"What,  Jack?" 
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"You're  supposed  to  smile  .  You're  supposed  to  have  a 
good  fucking  time." 

"Fm  having  a  good...." 

"Then  quit  your  bitching.  Can't  be  having  a  good  time  if 
you're  bitching."  He  sat  back  as  a  waitress  filled  his  cup.  "You've 
been  married  too  long."  The  slender  fingers  ran  through  his 
slicked  black-and-white  speckled  curls,  and  the  fly  jumped  again. 
Picking  up  a  napkin  and  wiping  grease  from  his  hair  off  his  hands, 
the  skinny  suit  looked  back  at  the  dripping,  fat  face.  "So  fucking 
smile,  already."  And  the  fat  one  forced  a  smile. 

The  wind  from  an  opened  door  forced  the  hairy  insect 
towards  the  mustard  wall,  and  planted  itself  firmly  there  as  the 
gust  ceased.    The  smaller,  taller  suit  then  spoke. 

"How  long  have  we  known  each  other,  Phil?" 

"Long  fucking  ti...." 

"I  didn't  ask  for  a  general. .  .v^hat year. . .?" 

"I  don't  know.  Jack.  Sixth  grade... something...." 

"Right,  right.  Sixth  grade.  Sixth  fucking  grade.  And  how 
long  have  we  been  doing  this?" 

"The  Lottery?" 

"The  Lottery." 

"You've  got  to  be  eighteen  to  buy..." 

"Eighteen!  Eighteen  was  so  fucking  long  ago.  Can  you 
believe  it?"  The  skinny  man  clenched  his  fists,  shook  his  arms, 
narrowed  his  eyes.  "And  how  long  have  I  been  saying  it?" 

"Since  then." 

"'Two  quarters  will  get  you  two  mil."" 

"Morer 

"Wise  words,  mv  friend.**  The  skinnv  man  smiled  his 
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brown  smile.  "Wise  fucking  words."  And  sipped  from  his  black 
mug.  "Two  quarters  apiece. . .every  week  for  . . .since  fucking 
eighteen.  How  much  do  you  think  we  madeT  he  smirked. 

"Profit?" 

"Profit." 

"No  fucking  idea.  Jack.  We  spent  so  much  over  the. .  .three- 
sixty-five  times  point-five-oh  since  however  long  ago  eighteen 
was.  It  drove  Eileen  up  the. . .  You  're  just  spending  money  we 
don  '/...yadda  yadda. . ."  He  waved  his  giant,  pale  hand  back  and 
forth. 

"You've  got  to  spend  money  to  make. . ." 

"I  told  her  that." 

"Did  you  tell  her  who  Xoldyou?'' 

"Yeah."  The  fat  man  slurped  his  coffee  as  he  spoke  and  it 
spilled  onto  the  table.  "It  didn't  help." 

Bone-like  fingers  tore  open  a  brown  sugar  packet  and 
spilled  it  into  and  around  his  black  mug.  "She  doesn't  fucking 
listen,  you  know...." 

"I  know." 

"I  don't  think  she  respects...." 

"I  know"  he  mumbled  as  a  drop  of  sweat  fell  from  his 
balding  forehead  onto  the  table. 

"What' re  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  the  skinny  one  asked 
without  looking  up. 

"Buy  things." 

"What  things?  " 

"Things."  The  fat  one  chuckled.  "Stuff." 

"Like  a  fucking  child..."  the  thin  lips  sighed. 
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"What  about  yoiiT 

"Me?" 

"You." 

"I'm  going  to  invest  in  that  high  end. . . ." 

"Big  man."  The  stubby  fingers  reached  for  his  coffee. 

"...  stocks . . .  don't  mock  me . . . " 

"I  wasn't...." 

"You just  did...." 

"No,  I  was...." 

"Just  stop  it." 
JacK. . . . 

"Just  fucking  stop  it." 

They  huffed  and  sighed  back  and  forth  for  a  few  minutes, 
occasionally  sipping  from  their  mugs  or  turning  to  see  another 
disapproving  glance  through  the  percolated  mist.  The  slender  suit 
crossed  his  arms,  leaned  in.  spoke  in  low  tones. 

"Why  w^ouldn't  you  invest  with  me?"  he  hissed.  There  was 
no  reply.  "Do  you  know  what  could  be  gainedl  Do  \ou  realize?'^ 
There  was  still  no  reply.  The  fat  man  stared  at  the  growing  brown 
smile.  '"For  both  you  and  her?"  The  smile  didn't  drop.  "'But  if  she 
holds  all  the  power. . . ." 

"It  isn't  about  power. ..." 

"That's  exactly  what  it's  about."  His  fist  shook  the  table  and 
spilled  coffee  all  over.  "That's  all  this  is  about.  What  is  money? 
What's  cash?  It's  in  the  movies,  it's  in  the  books,  it's  on  fucking 
television,  Phil..."  he  emphasized  only  one  word.  "That's  what 
money  /^." 

"You  can't  control  people  with. . ." 
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"No,  you  can't  control  people." 

"Exactly" 

"No  fucking  way.  Exactly.  The  second  you  tell  someone 
they  can't  do  something. .  .the  second  you  tell  them. .  .they'll 
fucking  do  it.  It's  the  nature  of  a  person,  Phil.  The  nature  of  the 
individual  is  just. .  .it's  just  fucking  selfish.  So  you  give  them  a 
choice.  They  can  take  your  money. .  .they  can  help  themselves. .  .or 
they  can  just  walk  the  fuck  away."  He  wiped  his  mouth  of  the 
saliva  he  was  spitting  when  he  spoke. 

"It's  not  that  much  money...." 

"No.  But  it's  going  to  be.  Especially  if  we  both 
invested...."  Slim  eyes  looked  through  the  top  of  his  peppered 
head.  "We  could  be  above  the  president. .  .fuck,  above  the  nation. 
And  what's  above  a  nation?" 

"One  nation  under. . . ." 

"Oh,  fuck  that...," 

"Jesus,  Jack...." 

"No,  no,  no,  fuck  that.  Fuck  Him,  fuck  freedom,  fuck 
democracy,  fuck  capitalism.''  The  slender  suit  paused  for  less  than 
a  second.  "Those  are  concepts,  Phil;  those  are  ideas.   We're  above 
all  that  now,  my  friend;  we're  men  of  ac/'/on.  We're  real.  We're 
fucking  tangible.  We  don't  sit  around  clouding  our  heads  with 
thoughts."  The  skinny  suit  pulled  the  bulge  from  his  backside  and 
placed  a  crisp  twenty  between  his  index  and  middle  fingers.  "You 
see  what  you  want?"  The  bill  waved  at  the  fat  one  from  across 
the  table,  and  he  smiled  crookedly.  "Then  why  bother  thinking?" 
The  bill  snapped  as  it  was  snatched  from  between  the  skinny  suit's 
calluses.  "You  got  to  do  things  differently  up  here,  Phillip." 
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The  fat  one  lifted  his  smile,  but  as  his  blue  eyes  sunk  down 
to  the  bill,  it  faded.  Closing  time  had  passed,  and  the  customers 
had  cleared.  The  steam  had  dissipated,  and  the  pungent  scent  of 
burnt  coffee  was  muted  in  the  almost  stagnant  air.  The  room  was 
silent  and  clear  when  the  large,  suited  man  said:  "What's  twenty?" 

"What?" 

"What's  twenty?  Divided  by  what  we  have. . . ." 

"Millions  divided  by  twenty  is  a  lot  of... you  could  fucking 
bathe  in  twenties." 

"Right.  So... what's  twenty?"  The  fat  fingers  held  up  the  bill. 

"It's  twenty,'*  the  skinny  one  folded  his  face.  "It's  more.  " 

"But...,"  his  sinking  skin  rippled  as  he  cleared  his  throat, 
"...what's  the  point  of  more.  Jack,  if  you've  got  everything  you 
need?" 

The  two  stared  for  a  few  moments.  The  brown  smile  then 
snickered  something  about  naivete,  and  the  twenty  slipped  into  the 
fat  man's  pocket. 

The  light  sw  itch,  flicked  by  the  owner,  clicked  in  tempo 
with  the  blinking  bulbs  above.  Standing,  the  slender  suit  glared. 
"He  doesn't  know  who  w^e  fucking  are,"  he  grunted,  but  the  larger 
one  just  mumbled  an  incoherent  response.  The  two  suited  men 
spoke  of  a  bar,  squealed  out  a  laugh,  and  w^ere  gone. 

The  fly  fell  from  the  wall  onto  the  now  brown  table  below. 
Sugar,  sw^eat.  coffee  and  spit  had  all  mixed  into  a  thick  sludge  that 
slicked  over  the  entire  surface.  Buzzing  and  shaking,  the  hairy- 
legged  insect  danced  in  the  filth  for  a  long  while  before  returning 
to  the  warm  air  of  the  cooling  kitchen. 


^  ■^  ■^ 
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What  is  You? 

Phylis  J.  Iqhal 

JDusy  swarms  of  bodies  rushed  across  dirty  streets  as  steam 
rose  out  of  manholes.  Cab  drivers  inched  toward  you  in  a  hurry  to 
deUver  their  passenger  as  if  on  a  time  trial.  Interning  in  New^  York 
City  should  have  been  an  experience  where  you  learned  and  grew. 
New  York  City  should  have  helped  you  figure  out  who  you  were  and 
where  you  fit  in  the  world  or  at  least  in  the  City.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  I  w^as  and  this  w^as  the  place  to  do  it. 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  in  a  city  like  this.  I  had  a 
brief  experience  living  in  Brooklyn  with  my  family  of  six  in  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  but  I  had  grown  up  in  a  small  suburb  for  most 
of  my  life.  A  suburb  where  everyone  knew  one  another  and  didn't 
know  there  was  a  w  orld  outside  of  that  tow  n. 

I  wanted  more;  I  didn't  have  the  luxury  of  a  family  name  that 
would  get  me  into  some  sort  of  elite  club  in  my  small  Connecticut 
town.  My  family  name  was  left  in  Pakistan,  where  it  actually  did 
mean  something.  But  I  wanted  to  make  my  own  way  and  discover 
on  my  own  what  it  meant  to  be  independent. 

ril  never  forget  the  fight  my  parents  had  about  me  interning 
at  a  well  known  indie  record  label  in  New  York.  They  had  left  their 
culture  in  Pakistan,  but  there  were  still  some  things  that  my  father 
didn't  agree  to,  and  women  trying  to  be  fiercely  independent  was  one 
of  them.  He  didn't  understand  why  I  wanted  to  go  into  New^  York 
alone  to  do  an  internship.  Although  he  knew  this  was  my  major  in 
college — music  industry — he  didn't  see  any  reason  to  rush  it. 

I  had  grown  up  in  a  pretty  Americanized  family,  my  father's 
music  was  Billy  Joel  and  Elton  John,  but  we  were  still  Pakistani. 
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There  were  strict  rules  about  things  Uke  dating,  and  surprisingly, 
we're  bom-again  Cliristian,  not  Muslim  like  most  of  South  Asian 
descent. 

New  York,  at  first,  didn't  seem  like  the  place  to  go  find  myself 
since  I  could  barely  find  the  right  train.  Was  it  the  six  train  going  up 
or  dow^n  to  Bleecker?  When  I  did  finally  find  the  train,  nameless, 
often  tired  faces  were  alwm  s  in  their  proper  place  going  nowhere. 

It  was  hard  to  walk  into  the  building  of  the  Manhattan  office 
and  it  never  got  easier  as  the  wrecks  progressed.  The  doorman  was  the 
first  obstacle;  it  wasn't  so  much  that  he  was  rude,  just  that  he  didn't 
know  who  I  was.  For  weeks,  I  had  to  sign  in  like  I  was  a  visitor. 
When  he  finally  began  to  recosnize  me.  that  was  the  first  indication 
that  I  existed  in  such  a  large  city. 

Come  on,  it  was  just  the  doorman,  right?  Well,  it  meant  a  lot 
to  me.  As  if  this  w^as  the  beginning — next  thing  you  know,  PDiddy 
and  I  would  be  having  drinks  in  a  VIP  night  club.  Ok,  not  quite.  But 
wa\'ing  and  walking  past  the  doormant,  taking  the  elevator,  all  the 
wa}'  to  the  twelfth  floor  (okay,  not  so  high,  but  still  cool,  because  it's 
Manhattan)  made  me  feel  important. 

It  wasn't  as  glamorous  as  it  should  have  been,  but  I  got  to 
spend  the  day  around  adults  who  had  grown  up  just  enough  to  find 
cool  careers.  Adults  w^ho  spent  their  days  working  at  an  indie  label 
and  their  drunken  nights  in  dark  clubs.  My  time  hadn't  come  yet, 
but  this  was  the  start  to  all  the  possibilities  that  lay  ahead.  Making 
press  kits  (CD  &  Press),  answering  phones  ''Matador/Beggars  Group, 
how  can  I  help  you?",  and  doing  clippings  (tedious  work;  copying 
press,  cutting,  lining  up  on  a  blank  page,  gluing,  and  making  countless 
copies  for  the  folders). 
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Then  there  were  the  interns:  there  was  Ryan  who  didn't  talk 
much,  got  drunk  at  night,  and  showed  up  whenever  he  wanted.  His 
mom  paid  for  his  apartment  in  the  Village  and  hQ  promised  to  find  a 
job  soon.  He  would  be  spending  his  life  promoting  bands  and  never 
finishing  school.  Kelsey  was  my  pal.  The  first  day  we  met,  I  spoke 
to  her  like  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  And  then  there  was 
Mary,  who's  personal  mantra  of  not  w^orrying  or  caring  what  people 
thought  became  my  own. 

"You  shall  no  longer  be  called  slave,  but  intern,"  a  comic  that 
decorated  the  wall,  along  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  reading,  "Will 
work  for  food,  or  $10  a  day."  This  was  our  small  world.  Filled  with 
CDs,  records,  copiers,  posters,  and  small  workspaces  for  the  interns. 
There  were  always  people  going  in  and  out,  making  copies,  and  barely 
acknowledging  us.  The  most  important  being  Blake,  who  worked 
in  the  receiving  office  in  the  back.  He  rarely  smiled,  but  once  in  a 
while  Vd  say  something  that  made  him  at  least  smirk — I  loved  him. 
Okay,  it  wasn't  love,  but  it  was  great. 

Whatever  else  caused  me  discomfort  amongst  the  other 
interns;  it  wasn't  being  the  only  person  who  wasn't  white.  I  had  grown 
up  in  a  very  non-diverse  place,  and  the  color  of  my  skin  was  never 
an  issue  unless  brought  up  to  me.  In  high  school,  my  older  brother 
was  very  popular,  and  even  if  people  wanted  to  make  fun  of  my  skin 
color,  they  never  would,  knowing  they  would  become  socially  outcast. 
I  wasn't  the  popular  one,  I  was  the  quiet  wallflower,  but  knowing  he 
was  there  made  everything  easier. 

Spending  the  day  with  people  forced  you  to  make  friends. 
Kelsey  would  always  walk  me  to  the  entrancew^ay  of  the  subway 
and  then  went  to  her  own  train,  six  going  down.  My  train,  which  I 
had  often  confused,  six  train  uptown  to  Grand  Central,  would  appear 
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at  exactly  the  right  time  so  I  would *t  to  have  to  wait.  Kelsey  and  I 
would  laugh,  talk,  and  made  plans. 

She  was  always  asking  me  to  come  to  her  apartment,  but  with 
two  male  roommates;  that  would  clearly  never  happen.  Nothing 
made  me  more  uncomfortable  than  knowing  I  had  done  something 
to  disappoint  my  parents,  and  at  the  same  time,  my  own  personal 
beliefs  kept  me  from  simply  lying  to  them.  She  would  leave  me  at 
my  train  and  go  off  to  school.  When  Vd  descend  the  filthy  grayish 
steps,  I  knew  I  would  see  the  same  two  black  kids  in  puffy  winter 
jackets  offering  to  sell  me  a  one  way  subway  ticket. 

"Hey,  just  buy  it  from  me.  You  go  through  first,  then  you  pay!" 

"No  thanks,"  wouldn't  stop  him  from  asking  next  time.  The 
time  it  took  to  say  no  and  pass  through  the  metal  bars  to  the  train  was 
thankfully  short. 

Once  in  a  while  Kelsey  would  have  to  take  the  same  train  as  me. 

"Hey,  hey,  you  go  through,  then  you  pay!" 

Kelsey  would  wait  for  me,  swipe  her  monthly  pass,  walk 
through,  and  enter  the  train. 

"I  always  expect  them  to  be  wearing  trench  coats,  and  open 
one  side  to  sell  tickets,  and  open  the  other  to  sell  gold  watches," 
Kelsey  commented  as  we  entered  the  train.  We  laughed,  unscathed, 
and  not  at  all  frightened.  This  was  a  ritual  that  every  subway  rider 
had  to  encounter  at  one  point  or  another,  and  we  knew  it. 

"My  roommates  are  both  skaters.  Josh  is  alright  looking, 
but  they  have  some  cute  friends.  Jane,  you  should  come  over  some 
time." 

"Definitely,  ITl  spend  the  night  and  we  can  hang  out." 

Never  going  to  happen. 
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"We  should  go  out  too.  Last  time,  I  ran  into  the  bass  player 
from  Interpol  and  he  gave  me  free  drink  tickets,  because  I  told  him 
I  worked  for  him  at  Matador." 

"Cool,  we  definitely  have  to  go." 

Really  cool,  wish  I  could  convince  my  parents,  hut  never  going 
to  happen. 

This  time,  an  olden  dirtier  man  w  aiting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  steps  had  replaced  the  two  boys.  He  was  offering  the  same 
tickets,  as  if  I  was  stupid  enough  to  buy  them.  He  wore  a  ragged  long 
tan  coat  (I  remembered  Kelsey's  gold  watch  comment  and  smiled), 
and  he  smelled  worse  than  that  first  sniff  that  you  get  when  entering  the 
subway,  the  smell  of  gaseous  pollution  that  attaches  itself  to  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  until  you  go  home  and  shower.  My  heart  drowned 
into  my  stomach  as  he  came  closer,  I  was  glad  to  not  be  alone. 

"Do  you  want  to  buy  a  ticket?"  the  old  man  said. 

"No,  that's  okay." 

Kelsey  w^aited  for  me  as  I  bought  my  ticket  from  the  ticket 
machine. 

He  stared  at  me  through  drunken  eyes  that  seemed  to  drown  back 
into  his  head.  It  seemed  as  though  he  wasn't  going  to  let  this  go. 

"Come  on,  just  buy  a  ticket." 

"No  thanks,  I  already  got  one."  _ 

I  had  almost  passed  him  when  he  reached  out  his  hand.  He 
didn't  touch  me,  since  I  had  left  a  few  feet  of  space  between  us. 

"I  gots  to  ask  you  something." 

Why  I  responded,  I  can't  remember. 

"What?" 

"We  all  black,  we  all  white!"  he  began  to  yell,  "But  I  got  to 
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know,  miss — what  is  you?" 

Tlie  people  that  were  filtering  in  looked  at  him  and  then  at  me. 
Even  the  woman  in  the  glass  enclosed  office  stared  at  him  and  then 
at  me.  They  gave  sympathetic  looks  as  they  walked  by. 

I  was  fi*ightened,  but  I  wanted  to  laugh.  What  kind  of  question 
was  that?  Kelsev  looked  more  afraid  than  anvthing.  I  could  tell 
she  wanted  to  get  awav.  as  did  L  but  he  continued  to  ask  the  same 
question. 

"We  all  black,  we  all  white — what  is  vou?" 

I  swiped  my  card  once,  twice,  third  time's  a  charm.  We 
waited  for  the  train,  but  his  voice  echoed  in  the  background,  hopefully 
thinkina  I  hadn't  heard  him. 

I  thought  about  the  situation.  Kelsev  being  the  Ashlee 
Simpson  (think  blonde  phase),  Hilary  Duff  hybrid  clone  from 
Southern  California  wouldn't  be  questioned  about  what  she  w^as.  But 
I.  with  m\'  lightlv  browned  skin,  big  brown  eves,  and  dark  hair  could 
have  been  anything  from  Hispanic  to  Indian.  Clearly  unconcerned 
with  who  was  around,  like  the  majority  of  vagrants  that  occup}'  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  himself  being  black,  he  continued  on  his 
quest  to  discover  my  ethnicity. 

"What  is  you?  Just  tell  me!  I  need  to  know,  what  is  you?" 
shouting  and  screaming. 

The  automated  train  \oice  said.  "Stand  clear  of  the  closing 
doors."  I  could  still  hear  and  see  the  man,  clearlv  not  altogether, 
staggering  in  circles.  He  needed  to  know,  just  like  I  did:  where,  in  a 
world  of  black  and  white,  I  fit  in?  Tliinking  I  was  just  like  ever)/'one  else 
just  wouldn't  do.  People  would  question  me,  rather  poorly  at  times,  of 
m\'  race.  I  couldn't  hide  the  color  that  I  had  been  bom  with. 

"Dude,  that  guy  was  freaky!  I  was  really  scared  of  him.  But 
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can  you  believe  him?  What  the  hell  was  that?"  Kelsey,  laughing. 

"Wow,  yeah,  I  was  scared  too,  I'm  glad  you  were  here, 
though." 

I  could  only  think  about  the  man  ranting  in  the  subway.  The 
irony  was  that,  although  he  was  probably  just  crazed  or  delusional, 
he  had  seen  into  me.  He  had  seen  that  deep  down  inside,  I  was 
insecure. 

While  in  New  York,  I  was  uncertain  and  unsure  of  who  I  was  and 
where  exactly  I  fit  in.  That  was  obvious.  But  on  a  larger  scale,  I 
was  always  trying  desperately  to  belong  in  the  mainstream  suburban 
culture  that  I  was  raised  in.  The  truth  was  that  I  was  straddling  a  line 
between  two  worlds.  I  didn't  know  enough  about  my  own  culture  to 
feel  like  that  was  what  defined  me  as  a  person,  but  I  was  clearly  not 
entirely  outside  of  the  values  of  that  culture. 

I  was  simply  left  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  who  I  was. 
Imprinted  on  my  face  was  something  I  couldn't  hide,  no  matter  how 
much  I  tried,  to  just  be  like  everyone  else.  But  how  different  was  I 
really  from  everyone  around  me? 

"Yeah,  I  know.  So,  Josh  would  really  like  you." 

Kelsey  hadn't  seemed  to  notice.  I  was  still  Jane  to  her.  I  was 
still  that  girl  she  spoke  to  the  first  day  of  our  internship,  who  seemed 
like  someone  she  had  been  friends  with  for  years.  She  was  trying  to 
make  me,  in  her  own  way,  feel  like  everything  was  alright.  That  I 
was  still  that  person.  At  the  same  time,  Kelsey  was  trying  to  make 
me  feel  more  a  part  of  the  world  that  I  was  in,  because  that  was  where 
I  really  belonged. 

Maybe  I  could  work  something  out  to  spend  the  night  at 
Kelsey's. 
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"Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"I  definitely  think  so.  I  could  talk  to  him  today  when  I  get 
home,  better  yet,  why  don't  you  come  over?  You  can  always  catch 
a  later  train  home." 

Could  I  defy  my  parents  and  all  they  expected  from  me?  I 
was  twent> -one  years  old.  and  had  spent  my  life  trying  to  be  good  and 
trying  hard  to  not  to  do  anything  that  would  go  against  my  parents  or 
my  belief  in  God.  The  train  slowed,  and  the  announcer  spoke,  'This 
is  Grand  Central  Station,  transfer  is  available  to  the  Shuttle  to  Time 
Square  and  Metro  North".  Kelsey  and  I  looked  at  one  another,  she 
was  smiling  at  me. 


"Stand  Clear  of  the  Closing  doors  please!" 

I  was  still  standing  inside  the  train,  next  to  Kelsey.  Her  voice 
formed  words  about  Josh,  her  roommate.  And  I  smiled  at  my  day  of 
independence. 

*Tf  it  doesn't  work  out  with  him,  you  know,  we  can  ahvays 
talk  to  Blake.  In  fact,  let's  call  Matador  and  see  if  he  wants  to  come 
out  tonight." 

I  smiled  as  the  train  sw^ayed  back  and  forth  to  our 
destination. 
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A  Grand  Adventure 

Bob  Harrignton 


Sols  sons,  France,  1918 


he  thunderous  peal  and  hghtning-quick  flashes  of  the  artihery 
barrage  are  coming  to  an  end.  The  rain  has  stopped.  The  early  morning 
sky  is  gray.  Lieutenant  Edwin  Parker  leans  against  the  small  section  i 
of  trench  he  has  been  assigned  to  defend  in  this  sector.  He  is  tall  and 
slender,  and  his  angular  face  makes  him  uniquely  handsome  under  ■ 
his  wide-brimmed  helmet.  He  looks  at  the  men  crowded  around  him. 
Some  he  knows,  veterans  of  Belleau  Wood.  Many  he  doesn't.  They're 
squeezed  together  like  sardines.  Corliss,  Harding,  Ashbeny,  Burton, 
and  Fontaine  stand  among  the  other  men  whose  faces  are  ashen  with 
fear.  But  their  patriotism  and  belief  in  honor  and  duty  would  never  let 
any  of  them  speak  against  what  is  about  to  become  of  them. 

Lieutenant  Parker  removes  a  photograph  from  his  breast 
pocket.  His  wife  is  standing  on  her  parents'  front  porch  in  Newport. 
He  remembers  the  summer  of  T  6,  before  he  left  for  the  Army.  Lydia 
wears  a  white  dress.  She  smiles  broadly  as  she  wraps  her  arms  around 
one  of  the  stately  columns  in  front  of  the  house.  Her  brown  hair  is 
neatly  tucked  under  a  straw  summer  hat.  He  remembers  her  touch, 
her  sweet  fragrance,  how  she  lightly  snores,  and  the  declivity  of 
her  chest.  He  remembers  walking  along  the  Rhode  Island  beaches 
barefoot,  picnicking  in  the  expansive  back  yard  underneath  the  shade 
of  a  maple  tree,  the  intimacy  they  shared  among  the  flowers,  and  the 
forlorn  look  she  gave  him  when  he  told  her  he  had  joined  the  amiy.  He 
remembers  explaining  how  Uncle  Sam  wanted  him,  how^  his  service 
to  the  country  would  be  a  grand  adventure.  He  remembers  how  Lydia 
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sat  quietly  with  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  did  not  respond. 

Lieutenant  Parker  remembers  all  of  this  and  more  as  he  strokes 
her  face  on  the  photograph,  touches  his  lips  to  the  paper  where  he 
longs  to  feel  flesh,  and  says  quietly,  ''Goodbye,  my  love." 

Word  comes  down  the  line,  "Make  Ready!  Make  Ready P' 
Lieutenant  Parker  returns  the  photograph  to  his  breast  pocket  and 
brushes  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  clears  his  throat  and 
quickly  glances  at  the  men.  "All  right,  troopers,  "  he  yells.  "Check 
your  gear!  Lock  and  load! "  He  sets  the  butt  of  his  rifle  on  his  waist 
and  watches  intently  as  a  single  round  enters  the  chamber  when  he 
disengages  and  then  reengages  the  bolt.  He  leans  against  the  side  of 
the  trench,  poised  to  lead  his  men  into  the  fray. 

The  artillery  barrage  stops.  The  final  shells  that  fall  explode 
into  the  smokescreen,  the  visible  armor  that  shields  sight,  not  bullets. 
An  eerie  calm  has  come  over  all  that  surrounds  Lieutenant  Parker.  Not 
even  the  rats,  who  wantonly  scamper  around  the  muddy  trench,  stir. 
A  slight  murmur  arises  from  the  men,  and  the  rustling  of  equipment. 
The\'  are  anxious.  They  are  ready.  They  want  it  over  with.  But 
Lieutenant  Parker  remains  steady;  he  will  be  the  first  over  the  top. 

The  shrill  gai*gle  of  wWstles  signals  the  attack.  Voices  from  all 
around  yell  and  scream,  urge  and  compel,  "Let's  go!  Go,  Go,  Go!  Up  and 
over  boys.  C'mon,  let's  give  it  to  'em!"  Lieutenant  Parker  scrambles  up 
the  embankment.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  clear  the  top  of  the  trench,  another 
man  grabs  his  web  gear  to  steady  himself  and  Lieutenant  Parker  falls 
backward,  a  victim  of  disrupted  momentum  and  gravity.  He  is  engulfed 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  soldiers  around  him.  He  becomes  entangled 
in  the  crowd  of  men  eager  to  exit  the  trench  and  falls  in  the  mud.  He 
is  restless,  anxious,  eager  to  go.  The  staccato  sound  of  machine  gun  fire  is 
nonstop.  As  the  trench  begins  to  empty.  Lieutenant  Parker  rights  himself 
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His  uniform  is  soaked  through.  He  quickly  brushes  himself  and  his  rifle  clean 
and  makes  his  way  up  the  crumbling  soil.  His  men  need  him.  His  country 
needs  him.  He  feels  cheated  that  he  was  not  the  first  one  over  the  top. 

Finally  out  of  the  trench,  Lieutenant  Parker  joins  the  attack. , 
Quick  glances  to  the  left  and  right  reveal  the  situation.  Corliss  is 
down.  Burton  is  down.  Ashberry  is  down,  writhing  and  crying  out 
in  pain.  He  does  not  want  to  die  alone  on  this  barren  moonscape 
that  was  once  the  picturesque  French  countryside.  Harding  is  lying 
on  his  side,  curled  into  a  ball  and  holding  his  head.  Fontaine  is 
crawling  back  to  the  trench  when  his  helmet  flies  off.  Now  he  lies 
prostrate,  motionless.  Men  litter  the  battlefield,  lying  haphazardly 
where  they  have  fallen.  They  are  moaning  and  screaming  and  crying. 
Lieutenant  Parker  looks  forward  -  no  one  has  reached  the  barbed  wire 
yet.  There  are  men  still  exiting  the  trenches,  men  all  around  him  still 
advancing.  The  smokescreen  is  beginning  to  clear  with  the  easterly 
wind.  Suddenly,  a  bullet  strikes  him.  Lieutenant  Parker  is  down. 

There  is  a  hot,  searing  pain  in  his  left  leg.  He  desperately  fights 
the  effects  of  shock  -  the  shortness  of  breath,  the  clammy  skin,  the  cold 
sweat,  the  weak,  sinking  feeling  in  his  chest.  Lieutenant  Parker  lies 
on  his  back  completely  still.  His  helmet  is  off.  The  crown  of  his  head 
is  a  blond  target  for  German  snipers,  and  he  does  not  want  to  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  Fontaine.  He  listens  to  the  heavy  throttle  of  machine 
guns  rattle  off  the  syncopated  rhytlims  of  their  death  song  -  ratatatat- 
ratatatat-ratatatatatatat.  The  thought  of  returning  to  Lydia  sweeps 
across  him  like  a  wave  crashing  on  shore.  Survival  is  now  possible, 
and  he  chastises  himself  for  being  so  gallant,  so  brave,  so  careless. 

Slowly,  deliberately,  with  every  movement  calculated  before  it  is 
taken,  Lieutenant  Parker  moves  like  a  caterpillar  back  toward  the  trench. 
He  raises  his  chest  and  arches  his  shoulders  against  the  coarse,  wet  earth. 
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Then  he  digs  his  right  heel  into  the  ground  and  shifts  his  weight. 

Will  he  survive?  Make  it  back  to  the  safety  of  the  trench? 
How  far  away  is  it?  How  far  has  he  already  moved?  What  will  death 
be  like?  Will  it  be  like  an  old  friend  who  takes  him  on  a  pleasant 
outing  or  a  long  journey?  Will  he  meet  his  God,  or  will  there  just 
be  darkness?  Or  will  he  go  to  Hell  for  being  a  killer  of  men,  even 
though  he  believes  his  cause  just?  Not  once  does  his  mind  stray  from 
the  thought  of  seeing  Lydia  again. 

The  gray  morning  begins  to  clear.  The  sky  is  bright  and  bold 
beyond  the  separating  clouds,  and  the  sun  brings  clarity  to  the  destruction 
of  the  battlefield.  Lieutenant  Parker  moves  slower  than  before.  He  is 
tired,  listless.  He  no  longer  feels  his  left  leg.  A  cramp  stops  him  briefly  as 
he  tries  to  release  the  sudden,  intense  muscle  pulling  below  his  sternum. 
The  terrible,  sweet  acrid  smell  of  war  surrounds  him.  He  listens  to  the 
battle  raging.  The  thought  of  Lydia  sustains  him. 

Must  keep  going,  he  thinks.  It  might  be  inches  or  feet  or  even 
yards,  but  he  must  keep  going.  Summoning  ever>'  bit  of  strength  left 
in  his  feeble  body.  Lieutenant  Parker  begins  the  process  of  calculated 
movement  one  more  time.  He  raises  his  chest  and  arches  his  shoulders, 
but  when  he  presses  his  right  heel  down  there  is  nothing  under  it.  His  foot 
floats  freely  in  the  air.  Trying  to  contain  the  excitement  of  surviving  this 
teiTible  ordeal  Lieutenant  Parker  exhales  slowly  and  relaxes  his  body 
against  the  earth.  There  are  voices  coming  from  beyond  his  dangling 
foot,  which  he  moves  in  a  circular  motion  to  attract  attention  to  himself 
within  the  trench.  The  problem  now  lies  in  getting  to  safety  without 
getting  shot.  Sitting  upright  and  sliding  down  the  embankment  would 
expose  his  back  as  a  large  target,  and  there  is  not  enough  strength  left  in 
him  to  perform  such  a  feat.  He  could  sit  and  wait  for  someone,  walking 
wounded  perhaps,  to  notice  him,  but  time  and  blood  are  running  out. 
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He  could  call  out,  but  someone  might  misconstrue  that  gesture 
as  a  German  hoax  and  shoot  him  in  reprisal,  never  knowing  the  truth 
behind  the  voice,  and  his  voice,  like  ever\^thing  else,  is  too  weak  to  caiTy. 
Then  the  fear  that  his  foot  might  be  hanging  over  a  shell  crater  and  not 
the  trench  overtakes  him  with  overwhelming  disappointment. 

Too  much  time  has  elapsed.  The  need  to  move  is  urgent.  Pretty 
soon  there  will  not  be  enough  strength  in  Lieutenant  Parker's  will  or 
body  to  continue  his  quest.  He  decides  to  move  by  rolling  over  and 
over,  digging  his  right  shoulder  into  the  earth  so  that  he  makes  a  broad 
quarter  turn  and  rolls  down  the  embankment  completely  on  his  side. 
Again,  calculating  every  movement  with  deliberate  accuracy,  he  digs 
into  the  coarse,  muddy  earth  and  continues  his  journey  back  to  Lydia. 
Over  and  over  until  the  edge  of  the  trench  crumbles  under  his  weight, 
and  Lieutenant  Parker  finds  himself  at  the  bottom,  stuck  in  thick,  muddy 
water.  A  rat  stops  to  look  at  him  before  it  scampers  on  its  way.  He  can 
no  longer  feel  his  leg.  His  back  is  raw  and  hot.  A  young  flush-faced 
man  wearing  a  Red  Cross  armband  runs  to  him,  and  Lieutenant  Parker 
realizes  that  this  is  not  a  shell  crater.  The  young  ambulance  corpsman 
quickly  checks  Lieutenant  Parker's  leg,  and  then  he  turns  and  leaves 
to  get  help.  Lieutenant  Parker  is  on  the  edge  of  consciousness.  1 

The  stretcher  is  comfortable,  although  the  bumpy  ride  is  not. 
He  tries  to  tell  the  men  carrying  him  to  walk  in  lock  step,  but  his  voice 
fails  him.  Lieutenant  Parker  retrieves  the  photograph  of  Lydia  from 
his  breast  pocket.  He  studies  the  way  she  stands  sideways  on  the 
porch,  her  bright  smile,  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  way  the  brim  of  her 
hat  bends  upw^ard  against  the  column  she  so  dearly  caresses.  With 
the  knowledge  secure  in  his  heart  that  he  will  see  her  again,  he  allows 
the  morphine  the  corpsman  injected  to  do  its  work,  and  he  relaxes 
into  a  deep  and  comfortable  sleep. 
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The  Cricket  Cycle 

Craig  Hall 


^peaking  of  the  wasted  husks  of  being. 
Being  just  after  dawn, 
Shortly  awake  and  dry  as  a  bone. 
Another  day's  Hps  Hned  with  blood 
Etched  to  the  curve  of  a  coffee  mug 
I  don't  know  what  katydid 
But  she  didn't  shut  up  all  summer. 

II. 

The  crickets*  chorus  has  grown  strong 
Like  a  tea  leaf  steeped  too  long 
"The  heat,  the  heat," 
They  refrain  as  one. 

III. 

Orange  cuticle  thick, 
the  day  so  wet, 
fleshy  kisses. 

IV. 

Wander, 

Let  your  feet  fall  where  they  will, 
Can  any  one  step  know^  another? 
Let  the  night  sky  hit  the  water 
Let  the  water  hit  the  shore 
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To  beat  it  smooth. 

Hear  the  crickets  burn  the  night 

in  every  corner  and  every  fold, 

In  every  place  that's  just  beyond 

The  embers  that  you  are 

And  w  onder,  if  there  is  no  other. 

V. 

The  crickets  calling 
The  pulsing  stars 

VI. 

Tea  leaves  and  eyelids, 

The  red  boats  bob  on  the  sound; 

humid  fingernails. 

VII. 

I  have  felt  the  moon's  first  tear  tonight 

Slit  gently  on  my  wrist. 

VIII. 

Autumn  arrived  last  morning 

On  a  cool  that  felt  like  rain 

Her  veil  was  lifted 

By  the  dryness  of  the  day. 
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VIII. 

The  blackness  outside  has  changed  tonight 
Not  a  welcome  reprieve  from  the  light 
But  a  shroud  hanging  heavy  as  the  dark. 

IX. 

"She's  here, 

she's  here," 

whisper  summer  voices, 

As  distant  as  the  sailor's  star. 

X. 

Fragile  cling  the  purple  bells 
The  sunflowers  have  no  sun 
Haggard  crones'  heads  hang 
The  grey  wind  arrived  today 
They  know  their  time  has  come. 

Blue-eyes  naked 

Howling 

thunderstorm. 
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Untitled 

Geometrik 


K 


'e  got  termites  in  my  ears 
tapping  on  their  tribal  drums 
attacking  oncoming  waves 
blocking  data  till  my  brain's  numb 
they  explain  that  it's  the  same  for  some 
and  they're  in  way  too  deep 
for  me  to  squish  them  with  a  naked  thumb 
open  and  close  my  fist 
I  wish  for  the  ability  to  twist 
the  circumstance 
into  an  insect  brisk 
infested  past  the  wrists 
these  creepy  crawling  creatures 
are  known  to  feed  on  awareness 
and  they're  drilling  fast  for  my  wits 
my  exterminator  is  a  nice  guy  named  Danowitz 
he  analyzes  where  they  hide 
to  blast  them  out  of  nano  pits 
together  we've  taken  aim 
but  have  yet  to  make  a  hit 
so  I  sit  tight  and  lick  the  shine 
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from  under  my  eyes 

I'm  so  tired  of  this 

I  don't  need  to  drink  caffeine 

they  keep  me  company 

while  their  babies  gnaw  on  a  brainstem 

that  2rew  in  another  country 

yeah  it's  all  foreign  to  me 

and  Fve  seen  my  share  of  oddities 

believe  me  Fve  had  plenty 

I  even  contemplated  dropping  a  sentry 

to  draw  them  from  their  fleshy  cave 

I'm  unable  to  take  them  all-  i'm  positive  there's  too  many 

it's  just  a  hunch 

if  I  could  i'd  crush  their  beans 

I'm  not  mean 

just  pissed  off  at  the  world  for  being  teased 

see  there's  no  reason  to  hyperventilate 

I  sit  straight  and  play  it  off 

and  use  my  self-  indulgent  thoughts  as  bait 

but  wait 

Fm  catching  glimpses  of  the  future  in  my  peripherals 

it  looks  as  though  I  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 

nursing  a  cold 
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fuck  I'm  not  that  old 

I  can  still  tackle  an  8-legged  bastard 
in  a  thorax  to  foot  battle 

so  watch  for  the  shadow 

it'll  advance  without  warning 

keep  your  hands  over  your  ears 

a  new  troop  of  termites  are  forming 
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Waitress 

Stacy  Viegas 


^^ake  to  the  artificial 
eeee...eeee 

Damn  this  invention  of  man 
steaHng  another  soul  from  dreams 
without  endings. 

Damn  this  new  girl 

who  promises  to  slave  over 

burnt  toast 

and  totals  plus  tax 

and  tipless  tables 

and  twittering  customers, 

but  who  forgets  the  address. 

The  boss  screams 

across  wires 

strung  up  like  Christmas  lights 

through  this  city. 

But  it's  February 

and  there  will  be  no  presents  today. 

Except  the  boss  did  announce  a  new 

nickname. 

It's  rather  clever  of  him, 

rather  kind, 

rather  canine: 

BITCH! 
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he  declares, 

as  if  he  thought  himself 

smart 

privileged 

to  come  up  with  such  a 

big  word. 

IDONTGIVEASHIT 

IF  IT'S  YOUR  DAY  OFF! 

No  more  tissues  left. 

No  more  toilet  paper. 

Gotta  dry  off  that  face 

Gotta  blow  that  runny  nose 

with  a  couple 

Post-it  notes. 

Don't  remember  needing 

Don't  remember  affording 

those  damn  Post-it  notes. 

Gotta  wrap  that  waist  in  a 

black  apron. 

Gotta  wrap  that  hate  in  a 

false  smile. 

Show  a  little  teeth  and 

the  boss  won't  use  that  nickname 

more  than  a  few  times. 

Show  a  little  teeth  and 

maybe 

someone  will  leave  a  quarter. 
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Numb  fingers 

scraping  ice  from  a 

dirty  windshield. 

Driving  to  Hell  with  the  gas  tank  on 

E. 

At  least  that  paycheck 

will  fill  it  up 

halfway 

w^hen  the  dreaded  day  is 

done. 
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Breakfast  Nook 

Phylis  J.  Iqhal 

Yv  hite  light  shines  in  tlirough  the  window 
Exposing  our  daily  morning  ritual 
You  read 

Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York  Times  is  mine 
You  sip  your  coffee 

Cream 
5  sugars 
Green  Tea  for  me 

Packet  of  Splenda 
Glaring  at  your 

Everything  bagel 
yellow  and  white  western  omelet  filled 

Ham 

Cheddar  Cheese 
Onions 
Peppers 
Caking  your  arteries 

As  I  eat  my  plain  oatmeal 
I  wonder  why 
You  like  to  think 
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getting  the  mail  is  a  workout 

While  I  run  five  miles  every  day 

With  torn  blue  and  white  Nikes 
Heavily  echoing  my  lonely  steps 

I  see  you 

consumed 
by  the  aged 
yellowed  couch 
wearing  thin  from  use 
watching  the  news 
Gauzy  bathrobe 
blue  and  maroon  stripes 
From  your  bachelor  days 

For  years  trying  to  get  you  to  throw  it  away 

you  still  cling 

Like  the  gold  ring 

inscribed 

To  Paul  With  Love, 
Forever. 
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I 


Confession 

Stacy  Viegas 

f  the  circumstances  were  different. 

Imagine  the  things  that  would 

Rupture 

And 

Bloom 

And 

Be  beautiful 

And 

Evolve 

And 

Wither 

And 

Die 

Between  us 

If  the  circumstances  were  different. 
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Confessional  Rites 

Michael  Becnidoin 

\  urely  there  is  no  tomorrow 
not  through  the  eyes  of  Edgar  Poe 
nor  through  my  own,  but  given  up 
I've  drunken  from  a  poison  cup, 
night's  excursions  have  turned  hoUow- 
Surely  there  is  no  tomorrow. 


Surely  there  is  no  tomorrow 
overcome,  partly  into  sorrow. 
rU  never  hold  what  I  once  held 
my  future  drowned,  page  inked  in  black. 
I've  thrown  my  last  hopes  down  my  throat- 
Surely  there  is  no  tomorrow. 

Surelv  there  is  no  tomorrow 

caught  beneath  choice-fate's  undertow. 

I  toast  to  loss,  fermented  fears, 

the  taste-burning,  liquor-singed  tears. 

Think  of  me  today  good  fellow — 

surely  there  is  no  tomorrow. 
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Without  End? 

A I  ana  Danois 

Is  there  love  in  Saecula  Saeciilorum? 
I  do  not  ask  because  I  know 
and  hope  to  teach 
someone  some  truth 
about  a  Hfe 
that  makes  no  sense; 
I  ask  because 
I  hope  there  is 
and  hope  sucks 
when  lying  in  pointy  shards 
at  my  feet. 

Can  there  be  love  in  Saecula  Saeculomm? 

I  have  been  told  that  there  could  be, 

but  that  it  involves 

work. 

But  what  if 

work 

does  not 

work? 

What  if  best  efforts 

become  a  joke 

and  you  make  a  fool  out  of  me? 

What  if  we  make  freshman  promises 

and  they  cannot  be  kept? 
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I  bore  easily, 
you  know. 

I  know,  though,  it  would  hurt  more 

to  be  found  boring 

than  to  get  bored  with  you; 

Harsh,  yes, 

but  true. 

In  Saecula  Saeciilorum . . . 

is  it  a  fairy's  dream? 

A  tale  told  to  small  girls 

to  give  them  sweet  nights 

of  dark  knights  and  genteel  princes? 

How  do  you  know? 

How  can  you  tell  me 

forever 

when  all  we  know  is 

each  other? 

You  say  I  am  all  you 

w^ant. 

But  I  am 

not  sure 

you  know 

for  sure. 

I  don't, 

for  sure. 
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All  you  see  is  me... 
well  and  good, 
but 

my  almond  eyes 
take  in  the  world 
and  want  more. 
And  I  don't  know 
how  much  more 
you  can  give. 

You  want  my  freedom 

in  return  for  your  love. . . 

love. . . in  Saecula  Saeculorum 

But  HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

I  don't  mean  to  shout, 

but  Fm 

so  scared... 

scared  to  make  a  mistake, 

scared  to  trust  too  much, 

scared  to  be  a  fool, 

to  hope  too  hard 

and  need  too  much. 

I  do  not  trust  myself 

to  love 

in  Saecula  Saeculorum... 

do  you  trust  me? 

"  Yesyesyesyesyesyesy es . . . ." 
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Stop  it 

please 

stop. 

You  know  nothing 

and  I  know  nothing 

and  I  would  die  before 

to  you  I  became 

nothing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  break  you 

but  this... 

''Ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch....  " 

If  I  have  to  hurt  you, 

it  will  only  hurt 

for  a  moment. 

In  Saecula  Saeculoriim? 
Oh,  I  wish  I  knew 
if  me  and  you 
were  meant  to  stay 
to  be 
this  way. 
Maybe  I  will, 
someday  Til  know... 

. . .  one  orange-colored  day .... 
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Stagnant 

Phylis  J.  Iqbal 


D, 


xy  bread  entering  the  mouths  of  unhoHness  that  does 
not  want  to  accept  the 

walk,  just  the  prize. 

Covenants  of  the  past  rising  from  the  ashes  of  forgotten 
promises  to  do  the  right 

thing  and  hve  in  the  Truth. 

Who  are  we  fooHng? 

As  we  straddle  a  line  somewhere  in  between  the  world  and 
God's  Holy  Ground. 

As  we  partake  and  eat  of  His  Blessings,  but  do  not 
sacrifice. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle.  Lukewarm  soldiers  holding  onto 
long-  dead  prophecies 

spoken  over  us  which  we  could  never  hope  to 
achieve. 


Who  are  we  fooling? 


Our  joyless  faces  entering  the  mercy-filled  places 
trying  to  grasp  all  that  we 

have  lost  and  vainly  try  to  recapture. 
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We  do  not  see  in  our  confused  hearts  that  it's  not  Him 
who  is  far. 

We  are  to  blame?  An  impossible  feat  when  we  linger  and  are 
apt  to  believe  that 

all  our  intellect  is  a  gift  from  within  and  not  Heaven- 
sent. 

Always  trying  to  fill  up  the  space,  the  time,  and  set  apace. 
Never  stopping  to 

sense  Him  in  the  Silence.  For  if  we  stop,  He  may  see 
into  our  one-track  lives  and 

our  empty  eyes  and  cause  us  to  drop  to  our  knees  and  no  longer 
revel  in  our  stagnant 

Christianity. 
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The  Rental 

Stacy  Viegas 


I 


didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you. 
That  poster  of  Johnny  Depp 
gives  you  goose  bumps. 
I've  feh  them. 
But  here  you  are, 
cHnking  glasses  with  the  queens 
and  the  hutches. 

Grinding  with  me  to  cheesy  dance  music: 
It's  raining  men, 
alleluia. 

Speaking  of  miracles, 
my  mother  prays  for  me  to  straighten  out. 
If  she  saw  my  hand  on  your  ass  right  now 
she'd  worry  that  God  is  punishing  me. 
If  this  is  my  sentence, 
I'm  willing  to  serve. 
You  know, 

I've  been  checking  you  out. 
You  got  those  legs. 
Those  lonely,  limber  legs 
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that  welcome  the  touch  of  your  own  fingers 

between  them. 

That  shirt  looks  hot  on  you. 

Sink  my  fingernails  through  the  mesh, 

press  deep  into  your  moist  skin. 

It  hurts, 

I  know, 

but  I  don't  believe  in  denying  yourself 

good  pain. 

You're  happy. 

You  sot  that  smile  on, 

painted  thick  like  Monet. 

But  I  w^ant  to  hear  you  say 

how  you  feel, 

out  loud. 

So  I  pretend  to  care, 

ask  what  you're  thinking. 

You  lean  in, 

brush  my  hair  back, 

cup  my  ear. 

Like  it's  a  sacred  ear. 

An  ear  for  all  the  queers. 

The  words  of  your  hot  breath  lost 

in  tone  -deaf  Ivrics  and  vodka. 
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It's  a  good  enough  answer  for  me. 

I  kiss  you  for  the  third  time, 

get  bored, 

walk  you  backwards  to  the  couch, 

push  you  down. 

The  uncertain  way  you  freeze, 

feel  the  lush  fabric  beneath  you  with 

both  hands. 

You  had  no  idea 

that  even  creatures  such  as  us 

need  to  sit  down  sometimes. 

I  climb  on  top  of  you. 

You  stretch  towards  me  with 

empt\',  eager  hands. 

I  force  you  down  again  with 

erotic,  elevated  hips. 

A  little  lap  dance  first 

because  people  are  watching. 

Because  I  feel  like  giving  them  a 

show. 

You  can  watch  too 

if  you  want. 

It's  your  pleasure  after  all, 

my  power. 
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Now  ril  kiss  you. 

I  enjoy  your  lips. 

Typical  female  lips, 

not  softer  than  a  man's, 

but  slower  in  their  desire. 

Your  stomach  pounds  heavy, 

doesn't  miss  a  beat. 

Must've  got  too  excited, 

swallowed  your  own  heart. 

You  won't  need  it  anyway, 

so  digest. 

Bra  feels  lacy, 

slick. 

I  know  it's  white, 

though  the  room  blinks  neon 

blue  and  red. 

You're  a  white-bra-kind-of-girl. 

I  usually  don't  go  for  types  like  you. 

There  usually  aren't  types  like  you. 

I've  been  the  purest 

up  until  now. 

My  hand  slides  under  that 

rough  denim,  down  into  the  warmth  of  that 

soft  silk. 
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Tomorrow  your  boyfriend  will  come  to 

claim  vou 

on  your  lunch  break. 

You'll  be  ready  for  that  tuna  sandwich. 

ril  wave  from  mv  desk  and 

smile  at  him. 

WeTl  exchange  nonsense. 

The  beautiful  spring  weather  is  too  good 

to  be  true. 

And  ITl  remember 

the  way  your  eyelids  tightened 

beneath  me. 
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The  Cycle 

Safiya  Harrigan 

L  his  life  I  was  forced  in 
Grew  up  half  an  orphan 
When  one  spouse  went 
Leaving  my  hands  out  for  offerings 
Wanting  half  of  another's  portion 
Skipped  my  ABC's 
But  I  knew  everything  about  E 
Collected  my  street  degree 
Graduated  top  of  the  class 
Became  intrigued  with  weed 
I  had  a  plan 
See  it's  simple 
Supply  and  demand 
I  supplied  it  I  was  the  man 
Money  exchanging  hands 
Changing  people 
Greed  will 

Make  you  do  things  you  never  thought  able 
Take  Caution 
Just  to  get  paid  in  full 

I'm  coming  for  more  than  half  of  your  portion 
Supporting  my  habit  was  costing  a  fortune 
Snorting  was  always  important 
I  had  to  resort  to  the  corner 
Please  heed  my  warning 
When  you  pass  me 
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With  my  hands  out  for  offerings 
Wanting  half  of  your  portion 
It's  a  cycle  the  earth  moves 
When  one's  in  light 
The  other's  in  night 
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Me 

Alyana  Ventura 

It's  as  cold  as  your  hand  gets  from  holding  the  Country  Club 
bottle. 

It's  the  gentle  smooth  sweet  taste  of  eating  dulce  de  leche. 
It's  the  steamy  hot  savor  your  tongue  feels  with  the  first  bite  into  the 
hot  fresh 
empanada. 

It's  the  adrenaline  rushing  into  your  heart  and  pumping  down  into 
your  wide,  curvy,  child-bearing  hips  when  you're  dancing  to  Elvis 
Crespo  s  "Suavemente  "  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
It's  the  tender  taste  of  carne  guisado,  falling  right  off  the  bone  as 
vou  bite  into  it. 

It's  the  aroma  of  arroz  con  habichiiela  cooking  on  the  stovetop. 
It's  sweeter  than  Celia  Cruz  s  Azucar  and  spicier  than  Cheyenne  s 
sexy  and  seductive  moves. 

It's  the  satisfaction  of  eating  mango,  pina,  and  Umonseios. 
It's  the  tangy  taste  of  dulce  de  naranja. 

It's  the  reason  why  we  know  how  to  make  platanos  in  a  million 
different  wavs  and 
why  they  go  with  every  meal. 

It's  the  color  of  our  smooth  caramel  skin  the  sun  has  been  attracted 
to  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

It's  the  way  we  speak  with  a  sibilant  "S"  because  of  our  accents. 
It's  what  I  call  being  HISPANIC. 
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So  Why? 

Catherine  T.  Dunn 

V^yal,  dem  man  call  yo  horror 
So  why  yo  bruck  out  nasty  so  in  de  jam? 

Aye  ghetto  yout,  dem  man  call  yo  tief 
So  why  yo  still  kyat  in'  in  town  and  so? 

Babylon,  dem  man  no  fear  yo 

Rastafarian  will  always  smoke 

So  why  yo  try  to  regulate  da  con? 

Jailman,  all  dem  man  is  yo  cohsin 

An  dem  man  still  go  free  de  nex  day 

So  why  yo  bodda  jail  dem  a  tal? 

Parah  woman,  dem  man  not  yo  friends 

Dey  tell  yo,  yo  look  cris 

And  den  load  you  wit  drugs 

So  why  yo  still  limin'  wit  dat  de? 

I  tellin'ayoh  peepul  neva  learn  from  talk 

Only  fram  allat  a  expeerieance 

Dem  man  is  always  testing  yor  sense 

So  w^hy  yo  act  like  yo  ain't  got  none? 
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Making  Sauce 

Justin  Marciano 

Jjjvery  Sunday, 
Dad  says: 
"No. 

It  goes  like  this. 
Onions.  Garlic. 
Fried.  Olive  oil.  Sausage. 
Hot  Italian  sausage, 
Sometimes  pork. 
You  payin  attention? 
Madaun. 

Let  the  meat  brown. 
Garlic,  onions  too. 
Smell  it. 

Like  spicy  potpourri. 
5  cans  of  tomatoes, 
Tuttarossa,  or  Sclafani. 
No  store  brand  shit. 
Little  pepper,  basil. 
Parsley  covers  the  top. 
Yo.  Stimod! 

Your  wife  might  not  cook." 
'•DadrmlB!" 
"RULE:  Jarred  sauce  equals, 
DIVORCE  papers. 
Now  watch. 
Stir  with  a  spoon. 
Wood,  not  metak 
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Scratches  the  pan. 

Oven  on  low. 

Real  low. 

Cook  it  2-4  hours. 

Stir  every  15-20  minutes. 

You  got  it?  Tm  not  showing 

you  again! 

Remember: 

Boys  burn, 

Men  simmer." 
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SuBmissions 


* 


* 


* 


The  editors  at  the  £/m  City  ^view 

invite  you  to  6e  apart  of  our 
next  issue! 


Submissions  may  include  fiction,  poetry, 
creative  nonfiction,  drama,  b&w  photographs  and 
sketches.  Send  us  your  best  work! 

No  more  than  30,000  words 

Format  writing  submissions  as  a  '\doc"  or  ".rtf "  file, 
and  format  art  submissions  as  a  ''.jpg"  file. 

*  Include  a  cover  page  containing  the  title  of  the  piece, 
your  name  (or  pen  name),  phone  number,  and  local 
address.  Submissions  without  contact  information 
will  not  be  accepted. 

*  Electronic  submissions  ONLY. 


Don  t  wait! 

E-mail  submissions  now  to 
slistro(®newhaven.edu 
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